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Tet still the fiishions of the world were there, 

With social grades, tod sendle nods and bows. 

A wealthy man there was : and one, whose lot 

Was neither rich nor poor ; his skill 

Earned raiment, food, and what he far more prized, 

Oood education for the growing folk 

That gathered round his hearth. Widely diverse 

Were these two men — ^the rich and him not rich — 
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n a sweet English village, quite removed 
From the rough bustle and the din of towns, 
Down at the bottom of a lovely vaie, 
With lofty hills all round, down whose steep sides 
The traveller descended ere he saw 
A single cottage, or the rustic church ; 
And winding round those lofty hills there ran, 
Right through the vale, a willow-margined stream — 
A brook, wide as a river in its flow. 
In this small hamlet dwelt both rich and poor. 
Though hidden from the vipw of all the world, 
Yet still the fashions of the world were there. 
With social grades, tad servile nods and bows. 
A wealthy man there was : and one, whose lot 
Was neither rich nor poor ; his skill 
Earned raiment, food, and what he far more prized, 
Oood education for the growing folk 
That gathered round his hearth. Widely diverse 
Were these two men — ^the rich and him not rich — 
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In disposition and desires : diverse 

In mental calibre and moral worth. 

The early struggles of the poorer man 

Had much developed an extensive brain, 

And sole dependence on his God had made 

Him deeply thoughtful ; while he blessed that Hand 

Which scattered daily mercies in his way, 

He picked them up with thankful heart, and found 

Provision all-suflScient for his wants. 

Of all good things he was conservative ; 

From evil things his spirit turned away 

With thoughts abhorrent : but with charity 

He measured all his neighbours in the vale ; 

For well he knew frail man hath narrow views — 

Ofb makes mistakes ; thro' dififerent coloured glass 

Beholds his own and other people's deeds. 

Of strict religious views, and fervent mind. 

He loved to pray to God and sing His praise ; 

Fanatical he was not, for a chord 

Of common sense, uncommon, intertwined 

The fibres of his mind, and reinbd in 

The soaring fancy and each fervent thought. 

He saw God's hand in all things, and believed : 

But yet he wrought with diligence for bread. 

And every giffc he duly occupied. 

All through an even life of fifty years 

He dwelt within the vale, and paid his way, 

By all regarded as an honest man : 

Tot were there those who liked him not, because 
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He by his better life reproved their sins 
And set them on a thinking, which disturbed 
The self-complaisant feelings of their minds. 
They could not call him "Methodist" in scorn, 
Who never wandered fpoiti his parish church. 
But in the tavern, merry o'er their cups, 
They called him a " Psalm-singer " in reproach. 

The richer man, unto possession bom 

Of wealth abundant, had no fear of want ; 

His fortune so secure, he felt no need 

Of trust in Him who is alone the trust 

Of humbler mortals, and whose generous care 

Supplies the sparrows and the poor with food. 

Anticipated all his wants, he put 

Not forth his talents to some useful work. 

He seldom knelt in prayer — or when he did 

It was with form of words repeated o'er 

From childhood, thoughtlessly, and never felt. 

He knew not want, then wherefore should he pray ? 

Endowed with health and vigorous appetite. 

He at his best lived as an animal. 

With this distinction, that he could forecast 

To please his appetite with studied art 

From cellar and from larder richly stored. 

Incarnate Goodness saw the snares of wealth, 

And spoke in earnest language unto men. 

The life of men is not what they possess, 

But that immortal mind that in them thinks — 

That moral sense that gives them power to know 
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And love and worship Him, who lends them breath 

To work His will while it is called '* to-day/' 

The world outside the valley knew the wealth 

Of the rich man, and duly flattered him : 

The pastor feared him, and rich neighbours smiled ; 

He moved in good society, and walked 

Abroad as one whom foolish men had taught 

That God had chiefly made the world for him. 

He passed his neighbour with a sickly nod, 

Or haughty or severe, just as his mood 

Was at the moment ; for he truly felt 

A gulf impassable waa fixed of right 

Between their social spheres. One man is formed 

To labour for his bread ; another formed 

But to enjoy the wealth he earnfed not. 

And to receive the homage of the poor. 

There was no common bond between these two, 

Near neighbours as they were : this mattered not : 

The rich man had his pleasures, and the man 

Who was not rich or poor, constant emplo}', . 

To earn his bread and cultivate his mind. 

They both had children bom within the vale — 
Young romping boys and maidens — ^and these grew 
In stature and in age both night and day ; 
And while their parents thought them still so young 
Their hearts were troubled with the verb "to love," — 
A plaintive voice — they knew not whence — waa heard 
To speak within. Spontaneously there grew 
A power that Nature planted in the heart : 
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And artificial pride, by luxury bred, 

Hath tried, with fitful eflforts, every age, 

To kill fair Nature in the soul : but she, 

Akin to gods immortal, cannot die. 

Wounded and bruised, beneath the proud man's foot, 

StiU doth she rise again, with strength renewed ; 

And taught by her — ^the else untutored eye 

Discovers treasures by herself bestowed. 

Oft in the humbler ranks of life there grow 

Those truer beauties which enchant the mind. 

A manly form — a maiden's lovely grace — 

Which art can never copy, nor wealth buy : 

A mighty intellect — ^mysterious gifts, 

That show themselves in acts and outward form. 

The lofty brow — the eye that with its glance 

Speaks through the outward senses to the soul ; 

Shines with intelligence, which feebler minds 

In mansion or in cottage ever lack. 

These neighbours' children, all were passing fair — 
The maidens beautiful, the young men strong ; 
Yet of the two — ^it happeneth so sometimes 
Id every clime, — the poorer folk excelled 
In gifts and graces, both of form and mind ; 
And in acquirM knowledge, pressing need 
Had caused the poorer children to put forth 
Their energies, good talents to improve. 
They sought for knowledge which to them was bread ; 
Their daily mercies, under Qod, were hung 
Upon their fathers' labours. Hoarded gold 
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lliey had but little of; sickness or death 
Of him their chief bread winner, would dissolve 
The atmosphere of comfort which they breathed. 
Yet still they prizfed knowledge more than gold, 
Trusting to God and it — ^if He should please 
To take their father jfrom them — to supply 
Their daily wants. 

These children marvelled not 
That they should all the hamlets' beauties share. 
Live in the lovely vale, and breathe aUke 
The country air, and yet as strangers be 
To those from whom barely a furlong's space 
Divides their dwellings. Yet they were apart. 
Not by inferior natures, but by gold. 
Or chiefly that. In all the eye could see 
The poorer folk were richer ; and their minds 
In book lore, talents, and scholastic wealth, 
Far better stored ; their feelings better trained ; 
But, lacking wealth, they met and made no sign. 
And passed as strangers. 

On the Sabbath day 
They met together in the house of prayer ; 
But when the service ended, the rich folk 
Sat in their pews till all beside themselves 
Had homeward gone. All that great care could do 
Was done, that children of the wealthy man 
Should quite ignore their neighbour's gifted folk. 
But there are instincts in the human heart- 
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Instincts that must be felt. The magnate had 
A lovely daughter — ^loveliest of his flock — 
By name Matilda — " Mattie" fondly called ; 
Whom years had landed to that witching time 
When maidenhood was merging its faint lines 
Into a full-grown woman. She had marked 
Her neighbour s favoured son, a handsome youth — 
Her senior by three summers — ^who had grown 
To manhood unperceived. His thoughtful mien 
Told of a coming struggle with the world, 
And one braced up to meet it ; while his eye 
Shone with the lustre of a virtuous mind. 
His ruddy face, radiant with robust health ; 
His form erect — ^graceful and tall. His locks 
Brown and luxuriant — ^parted on a brow 
Lofty and pale ; contrasting with the rose 
That bloomed on either cheek — ^ruddy but fidr. 
It were no scandal on this maiden's fame 
That she looked kindly on — ^that one so marked 
By Nature's choicest giffcs should strike and reach 
This deep instinct that dweUeth in the maid. 
And often as they met, a speaking glance— 
An irrepressible, unconscious blush 
Would faintly tinge her cheek when he passed by ; 
Telling him, in lover's language, if not love, 
A more than common interest moved her mind. 

The fabled day of good Samt Valentine — 
Most worthy bishop in the Court of Love, 
Upon whose feast our feathered songsters feel 
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Instinctively a strong impulse to pair — 
Making Spring vocal with their amorous songs. 
And British youths, struck by sly Cupid's darts, 
By antient custom, growing year by year. 
Overload the postman on his weary rounds 
With missive varying as their Zders' thoughte. 
With coarse satires, the base — the well disposed. 
With bleeding hearts, or Cupid's bowers of love. 
Oft costly works of art rich wooers send ; 
And one of touching beauty sped its way, 
Couched in poetic sentiment most pure. 
Unto the rich man's home to his fair child. 
She had a number ; yet in fancy's realm 
Had traced this special one to him whose form 
Had oftimes come unbidden to her thoughts. 
In midnight hours, wrapped in her maiden sleep. 
Thus he, all innocent of dubious ways. 
Was reaping fruit some nameless suitor sowed. 
'Tis thus the ancient custom often speeds — 
The guilty sender helped a rival's cause ! 
While he, perchance — ^and all alike unknown — 
Received some maiden's homage, and her heart 
Was beating with emotion in his praise. 
Just like a game of rounders, Cupid sends 
The sweet sensations round ; each catches one, 
And once in fifty times perchance the right. 
But she, the fair child of the wealthy man. 
Oft read the colour on young Barton's face 
As certain sign he had this missive sent ; 
That with its beauty and pure sentiment 
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Had found an echo in her maiden thoughts. 

Whereas he coloured only in response 

To that sweet blush that ever tinged her cheeks, 

And made her charms more potent when they met. 

It is not in a day that true love grows ; 

Both were apt pupils in the School of Grace, 

Taught by the godly pastor whose wise care 

Had sowed with tender love the Gospel seed, 

And in the spirit of his Lord's command 

Had fed the sheep and doubly fed the lambs. 

This faithful pastor's soul was often pained 

By wandering sheep, and lambs who loved to stray, 

Thwarting his earnest efforts for their good 

By youthftd sins and thoughtless habits formed. 

But ever had this maiden and this youth 

Eaten with reverence the Bread of Life, 

And drunk with thirsty souls its Living Drink. 

Mattie, from reason's dawn, had loved to sit. 

Like Mary at the Master's feet, to list 

Unto the story of the love of God. 

The pomps and pleasures of her world at home 

Were ever to her mind distasteful things. 

Kept back, indeed, she was, by parents' pride. 

From means of grace and deeds of charity ; 

But like a Itisus natv/ri, she rose 

Above the source from whence she drew her life. 

Tom Barton, too, the poorer neighbour's son, 

Was marked by early piety, and feared 

The God his father worshipped. Early taught 

That truest wisdom is the fear of God. 

B 
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They both were lovely in their pastor's eyes , 
Their morals without blot, their souls endowed 
With heav'nly graces, set in caskets rare. 

It was upon the same bright Sabbath mom. 
Their youthful school dajrs over, and confirmed 
According to the custom of the church, 
They both their first communion partook, 
In memory of Him whose love redeemed 
The world from sin by shedding of His blood. 
With hearts awakening to new scenes of hope, 
Tender and solenm with the sacred rite, 
Each marked the other as they humbly bent 
Within that sombre chancel on their knees. 
With reverent demeanour on that day. 
Engaged in works of Christian charity. 
They each had heard the other's praises sung 
By suflf'ring village people, at whose beds 
Of languishing and sickness they had prayed. 
Young, natural, and impressible — ^their hearts 
Drank in this praise as music, till they grew 
To link pure goodness with each other's name. 
Whene'er they met, the pleasant feeling came. 
Awakening tender thoughts in either heart. 
She was so beautiful ! was it a sin — 
A libel on his manhood or good faith. 
If his young heart was by her beauty moved ? 
Man's heart is formed to love ; but honest pride 
Kept back his passion ; for he did not dare, 
Without some soft encouragement, to woo 
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A maiden whose whole kin would spurn his suit. 
He had a manly soul, and ever shrank 
From fortune hunting and from sordid schemes ! 
She, too, perchance the difficulty saw. 
And in a maiden's young and trusting faith — 
Faith that oft moves a mountain greater far — 
Waited that one word that should give her leave 
To exercise a maiden's privilege. 
And slip the chain that kept her strong love back — 
That dam of maidenhood's reserve that kept 
The rich clear stream of holy love in check. 
Till he should, by his suit declared, break down 
The strong resolve, and bid her love and live. 
Who shall decide the issue ? Which were best, 
To kill these budding hopes with the keen frosts 
Of worldly prudence — ^kill the Spring s fair bloom, 
And Nature's place supply with flowers and fruits 
All artificial, which, to untaught minds, 
Seem fair and luscious, but to Nature's child 
All scentless, tasteless — without nutriment — 
Like flowers and fruits formed by the human skiU 
Of waxy substance, to adorn boudoirs ? 



They met one winter's morning in the snow— 
The frame was chilly but the heart was warm — 
Still through the eyes the inward secret spoke. 
And yet no outward signal would have told 
The love they cherished — ^but simple chance ; 
Although all things are governed, and no chance 
Happeneth to any man. The chirping birds 
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Are kept by Him who sees a sparrow fall ; 
Man sows, 'tis true, and reapeth what he sows, 
But over all not Chance but Wisdom reigns. 
It happened so, — ^the village bam-door roughs 
Had, in their playful moments, cut a slide 
Along the path near where these neighbours met. 
New faUen snow had hid the sUde from view. 
And as their eyes were speaking, as their wont, 
To keep the flame alive : she slipped and fell, 
Her ancle sprained a little — ^but not much — 
It made her utter one faint cry of pain. 
As though appealing to the youth for aid ; 
When he bent o'er her prostrate form, and took 
Her little hand in his and raised her up, 
Asking, in tender pathos, " Art thou hurt ?" 
The pain was felt no more, as the sweet sense — 
The pleasure of his presence — ^stole across 
Her mind and heart alike, awaking thoughts 
Long cherished secretly; and when she felt 
The touch of that gloved hand — ^the treipnulous touch- 
That raised her gently from the ground, and heard 
The voice that sounded as sweet music sounds, 
It broke the floodgates of reserve away. 
Few were the words they spoke.' While still he held 
Her fingers clasped in his, she uttered thanks. 
Her warm breath on his cheeks had thawed within 
The prudence of his soul and strong resolve. 
It seemed as though the past were blotted out ; 
No longer rank could sever, and their names. 
Known only to familiars, 'scaped their lips. 
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" Mattie V* he called her, and she called him "Tom !" 
They said no more, and when her maid came up 
Each had relapsed to silence, for they were 
Abashed at their own boldness ; but they felt 
Each was thenceforward all the world holds dear — 
Or 'midst those dearly loved, dearest of all. 
They were not strangers now— whene'er they met 
His hat was lifted as he courteous bowed : 
She his salute returned — ^though Madam frowned 
And her proud father asked her what it meant ! 
It could not long go on so, and he watched 
Some golden moment to declare his hopes. 
In language plain, but yet to leave her free 
To love or leave him, as her heart dictate. 
He would not bow to her proud sire, nor take 
Her rudely from her home against his will. 

The golden opportunity came round 
For which these silent lovers long had sighed : 
Secure from observation — and alone — 
They met and spoke. Nervous he was, but firm. 
" * Mattie' I called thee once — that word escaped 
" Unbidden from my lips— but yet my heart, 
** Out of its own abundance, spake a name 
'* That ever with its owner's image dwells 
" In fondness near it. Tell me, did I err ? — 
I say not in the thoughts of men, but thine — 
In making thus familiar with a word, 
Thy own pet name ? Say, hath my fancy stol'n 
** My reason from her sovereign seat, and placed 
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" Presumption in her stead ? Stoop to me now 

" And let our common nature plead excuse 

** For this, my boldness. Is it sin to say 

" * Mattie, I love thee V Oh, dispel my doubts, 

'*AU maiden coyness sUp, and bridge the gulf 

"Between our social state, and tell me now 

" Have I misread thy eyes — or dost thou feel 

" That tenderness for me that gives me right 

" To cherish love's' pure thoughts ever for thee ?" 

The maiden listened with attention 'rapt. 

With eyes suflFiised with tears, and blushing cheeks, 

Her bosom heaving with conflicting thoughts, 

Twixt maidenly decorum and the love 

She felt for him who now his passion told. 

This was a case in which a loving maid 

Might stoop to meet her suitor, and to save 

His manly pride from undeserved pain. 

With many blushes, and in trembling tones— 

But which the Muse in order hath penned down 

As one unbroken speech — she thus replied : 

*' How must I answer thee ? — ^how frame my words 

" To serve my purpose, and yet feel no shame ? 

" I stepped unconsciously upon that slide, 

" Without my fault or seeking — and I fell ; 

" I heard my name pronounced by one who raised 

" Me gently, but with kindness from the ground. 

" It sounded natural, although so new, 

" That I — ^and all unthinking — called thee ' Tom.' 

" Will it suffice to say with simple truth, 

" I will not now recal that name/ nor ,wish 
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" I had not uttered it ? Farther than this 
" I must not speak. It were unmaidenly 
" To copy thee, in telling of a heart 
" That in its fancy cherisheth a love 
"At which proprieties of life will blush." 
" Nay listen yet once more," the young man said ; 
" We must not end at this. Had I a right, 
" As one thine equal in the world's esteem, 
" To woo thee by devotion as a man, 
" My heart should never quail in the attempt 
" To make thee all my own. To thee I leave 
" My fondest wishes ; and I charge thee now, 
" Tell me what thou, thyself, wouldst have me do ? 
" I tell thee earnestly I love thee much, 
" But at thy bidding I will crush all hopes 
" That ever spring from love, and at thy word 
" Will speak this moment a life-long farewell, 
'* And drive the fond wish from my sajoguine soul. 
' '* I love thee for the virtues of the mind, 
" The sweet report, that tells how good thou art. 
" Thy father s wealth I make no mention of — 
'* It seems a barrier to my dearest wish. 
" Can I say more ? Yet bid me dare and do, 
" If in thy heart a true response be found, 
"ril face thy father in this cause and brave 
" His certain anger in the hope to win." 
She trembled with emotion at his words — 
Emotion such as love secure feels not ; 
Affection at its fuU tide loosed het tongue. 
Bear with me yet — and not in after years 
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" Record my candour in this trying hour. 

" Thou saidst, ' I love thee much' : nor will I hide 

*' My own love, at this moment from thy view. 

" A prude I cannot be — ^thou hast my heart, 

" And long hast had the homage of my mind. 

*' I marked thee at the altar, and I thought 

** God's love is more than riches, and I chose 

" To cast aside all worldly thoughts, and seek 

" A husband if I might-in loving whom 

"Would bring me nearer to the ways of peace. 

" Oh, blame me not ! — myself I cannot blame— 

" I have not tried to crush, much less to feed 

" The love I cherish. It came all unsought, 

" By nature hath it grown within my heart : 

" I left it to itself, and hoped 'twould die 

" If earthly in its source. And yet I knew 

" Thy pride was greater than my father's pride, 

" And would not stoop to meanness or disguise. 

" But listen, Tom ! 'Tis thou hast bid me love — 

" My heart responds to it ; bear with me still — 

" T£ou art a man and I a maiden weak — 

*' I trust to thy discretion : ponder well 

'* The difficult position of us both, 

" Then tell thy will to me. It is but meet 

" That I should trust thy stronger mind to solve, 

** And then in woman's true obedience bow 

" To thy decision. Still, if thou canst bend 

*' To bless my life by linking it with thine, 

" And bear my father's anger, be it so : 

" But if to thee it right or better seem 
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" That our two lives should part, then tell me so, 
'* And I will drag my weary chain along, 
" Uncheered by one bright hope of wedded bKss, 
*'Till rolling Time shall soothe, or death release." 

He looked with fondness in her dark grey eyes, 

And woman's tears bedewed his manly cheek ; 

Nature had struggled hard with his proud thoughts ; 

He feared his God, and would not lightly break 

The ties of duty Providence has placed 

As safeguards round our English hearths and homes. 

" Honour thy father," is the Master's law. 

But if a father err ? Who shall decide. 

In such a case, how far this law extends 

To uproot nature in his offsprings' heart — 

To make them bow to Mammon, and alone 

Wed in the circle of his favoured ones. 

And riches place o'er righteousness and truth ? 



He looked still fondly in her dark grey eyes — 

Still held her hand in his. He struggled hard 

'Twixt reverence for rank and love declared, 

Till Nature conquered. Unresistingly 

He gently drew her head and pressed his lips 

To hers, with love's pure rapture, ere he spoke. 

"Mattie ! the world grows stale, and Mammon's lust 

" Hath tainted Nature with his loathed embrace ! 

"Another Nature grows beneath his rule, 

" And habits formed in wealthy homes create 

" Those tastes and fashions that are ever foes 
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" To simple love. I will not now hold forth 

" A preacher's homily, while passion thrills 

" My soul with such sweet rapture, that my heart 

" Would prove unfaithful minister of Truth : 

•' Yet those old-fashioned truths are wrought so deep 

" Within my being, that I must believe 

*' God hears our prayers, and not our honest loves 

" Are disregarded by Him. Do thou pray 

" In meek submission for His guiding hand. 

" His watchful angels guard the praying souls 

" That trust their Maker with their hopes and fears." 

Thus, with old-fashioned counsel that the world 

Has stamped " hypocrisy," and left to those 

It deems fanatical and out of date, 

He kissed his now betrothed one, once again^ 

Parting with softening tears upon each cheek. 

He pondered o'er the matter, day by day, 

Seeking some clue or opening to escape 

The labyrinth in which they both seemed lost. 

The days of chivalry are gone, wlien might 

Ruled men and maidens in this lower world, 

Tom could have counselled Mattie to elope. 

And thus defy the hand that long had fed. 

And clothed, and sheltered her. She, too, impelled 

By love's instincts — as fools before have done — 

Might have as weakly yielded to his will. 

But though he had no wealth, he lacked not pride 

And honesty of purpose, whilst his heart 

Bid passion wait on principle awhile. 
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He would not sully this fair maiden's fame, 
Nor thus demean himself to human thoughts, 
But, like a free-born Briton, lift his head, 
Heeding no slander of envenomed tongues. 

It is a nervous thing, as all men know, 
To ask a father's leave his child to wed. 
On such an errand young men feel confused, 
And blush or stammer, even when they know 
Their suit is not unwelcome to the sire. 
But when they meet him in a hopeless suit — 
Meet him perforce of duty — feeling sure 
Of strong invectives, or of bitter scorn — 
The strong-nerved feel a tremor of dismay. 
Not for the gain of gold — our country's god — 
No fond ambitious dreams of Mammons smile^ 
The wealth of India could not make him stoop 
To ask a favour from that stern proud man : 
But for the girl he loved, his soul would bow 
To insult, and his spirit brave the frown. 
Or meekly hear his bold presumption cursed. 
Bui, wherefore fear him who, at best, was man, 
And both were neighbours, of one race and creed ? 
His mission, too, was righteous, if not wise ; 
Yet is not righteous dealing ever wise ? 
Will not the future justify the right ? 

With trem'lous heart he went unto the home 
Where dwelt the wealthy man ; with nervous hand 
He rang more loudly than his wont the bell. 
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Whicli brought a lacquey forth, to whom he told 

His errand so far, that he wished to speak 

In private with the Squire, at which he smiled 

Satirical — a smile which menials oft 

Unconsciously acquire. In their borrowed clotheis 

They oft are greater in their own esteem 

Than those whose mark of servitude they wear. 

And when the Squire's leisure brought him forth> 

Confronting each the other, there they stood. 

A seat was offered, but no courteous word 

To set him at his ease ere he began. 

Tom's lips seemed glued together, and his throat 

Was parched and dry : he trembled as he spoke ; 

But yet he shrank not from the task imposed. 

" Sir ! pardon me if, with a trembling voice, 

"And conscious of the gulf which men have placed 

" Between us in the world, I dare to teU 

" My errand to thee ; for full well I know 

" That dreaded thing ye call * society ' 

** Hath placed its horrid ban upon my lot. 

"But trained from childhood up, in Nature's school, 

" I see a higher law than social rules, 

" Planted by God Himself in all His works, 

" Which man oft mars, but never can destroy. 

" The power of weath and training cajmot blot — 

" Always — ^the face of Nature from the soul. 

" Man eats and drinks, and sickens soon, and dies ; 

" The air is breathed alike by rich and poor, 

"But the immortal mind is oft tied down 

" To social customs^ and the truth forgets 
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" That all men have one origin and end. 
" But this is from my purpose. I have come 
" Upon an errand that will soon appear — 
" Feeling, most painfully, the heavy weight 
" Of these cold customs crushiug down my soul. 
" Mark me ! I am contented with the sphere 
" In which the Providence of God hath placed 
" Me — ^wisely, as I must believe, and well — 
" And with the full supply of all I need. 
" My heart is thankful for the good I have ; 
" 'Tis for another I am come to plead — 
" Another whose life's hope hangs on thy will — 
" And in that other's cause I plead my own." 

The rich man heard him as one half amazed ; 
He knew the bold youth well, and oft had heard 
Much good of him, but never had he known 
Ought to disparage to a healthy mind. 
Yet none the less his secret heart recoiled 
From one who bore the name and cross of Christ. 
The land is Christian called, but Christian men, 
Who live for higher purpose than the world, 
Are hated now as in the heathen days. 
This talk of Nature was an unknown tongue 
To one whose life was chiefly spent to eat. 
Or to enjoy the dignity and ease 
That appertains to wealth. The inward force 
Of instinct, working with immortal thoughts, 
And both together bowing to God's law, 
His mind could never grasp. Still half amazed, 
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And wondering at the issue, asked the youth 
To tell his tale as briefly as he could. 



Tom straightway told, in earnest words, the tale 

Of a fair maiden unto affluence bom. 

In whose warm heart the power of Nature wrought 

And drew her thoughts to one who was not rich, 

Until she loved him. What seemed accident 

Had brought the secret out. But still she bved 

Not wantonly, but with the inward hope 

That him she loved was of unsullied life, 

Partaker of that faith that she had found. 

His wealth was in a character that dared 

Point to his life, and ask each neighbour's tongue 

To fix a stain upon it, but such blots 

As are the common heritage of youth. 

His parents honest, too, whose names were known, 

For generations past, as those whose lives 

Were marked by pure morality and truth. 

In all things — save in .'we^th, the young man was 

The fair maid's equal, but he was not rick 

Not boastingly, but with the one intent 

To justify the maiden did he plead. 

His love was honest and too deeply felt 

To crown his own young life by blasting hers : 

But if the father found the words were true, 

That his fair daughter deeply loved, and felt 

Her life-long hopes were fixed alone on him, 

Could he forget the magnate in the sire. 

And yield her happiness in place of gold ? 
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What theme so rich in eloquence as love ? 

The stammering tongue is often loosed to plead 

In such a cause ; but when the gifted mind, 

Feeling pulsation throb with fevered heat, 

It rises over self, and language flows 

Bich and commanding. So Tom's pleading awed 

The man of wealth awhile — he had no soul 

To cope successfully in such a cause 

With such a pleader — ^till, his passion roused 

By lack of reason, he invectives poured 

Forth in its stead. Such language has no place 

Within my story, and his angry words 

My Muse will signify with * * * 

Such as all poets find convenient 

At times to fill a gap. The plebian sat. 

Armed for the scene his tale had conjured up. 

He railed not again, nor tried to soothe. 

But calmly bow^d while the tempest raged. 

The rich man's force, exhausted by his ire. 

In cutting tones he called him " hippocrite" — 

" Mean, canting psalmsinget, who had bewitched 

" His daughter for her wealth — yet would he find 

" Himself outwitted ; she should soon forget 

" The passing folly of such idle dreams." 

" Sir," said the young man, " listen yet awhile ; 

" I do not thy authority defy, 

" Nor would I teach a daughter s heart to set 

"Lightly aside the just obedience due 

" Unto a father. I have told to thee, 

" In candid truth, just how the matter stands. 
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" I 'will not load my conscience with deceit, 

'* Nor will I, aa a whipped hound, meanly lick 

" A hand that smites mc. Biches have their place, 

" And, joined to moral virtue, give a man 

"A proper dignity : yet wealth is not 

" The sum and substance of all earthly good ! 

" I am not yet so poor that I should sell 

" My manhood's freedom for the gain of gold," 

Man oftimes judges others by himself. 

And what he is he reckoneth them to be. 

Pure love — a passion of the heart to feel — 

And true contentment, without wealth, to know — 

He had not felt or known, and could not find 

One conscious thought within him that could grasp 

Such passion or such principle alone. 

This Barton wanted money, and he had used 

The influence of a pious name to win 

His daughter for her gold ; but then, he judged, 

The maiden, moved alone by novel thought — 

A maudling feeling of soft sentiment 

That the first touch of Trouble's hand would sweep 

For ever from her thoughts — and she would bend 

Beneath his care to mould her at his will. 

Absence from home and change of scene were tried 

To turn the current of the maiden's thoughts ; 

And other suitors came, of her own class — 

Captain and monied Merchant, country Squire — 

To wii;i her constant heart from him she loved i 

Each in his turn contended for the prize 
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Of her rich dowry, but they could not win 

The heart that was another's, nor extort 

A promise from her lips to give the hand 

That would confer the dowry which they sought. 

The Captain and the Squire then turned to woo 

Mattie's two sisters — each a conquest wrought. 

And still another came, of higher rank — 

A match most eligible to the views 

Of Mattie's father — ^but she did not see 

With eyes of this world's wisdom, nor forego 

Long cherished hopes of goodness for its wealth : 

Till tired at last — and sore his temper tried — 

The rich man used rough measures to secure 

The end he sought. He gave one week to choose 

Between this high-bom suitor and his wrath. 

Consent to wed the man — ^then wealth would bless ; 

Reject this suit— no longer should she be 

A child of his : thenceforward to his love 

She should be as the stranger — or the dead. 

Sore was the trouble to this loving pair. 
Clandestine correspondence they abhorred : 
^VJl intercourse forbid — ^how could they know 
How fared the passion in the other heart ? 
Each read their own, and by just inference 
They judged the other faithful to their troth. 
By instinct or by faith they each beheld 
The other's aching heart and blighted joy. 
They met at times, as in the former days — 
Spoke with their eyes, or with a tender word — 
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A hasty stolen kiss : love finds a way 
To keep the true heart faithful to its vow. 
And with a heavy heart Tom pondered o*er 
His lone condition — loved, but from his love 
Held rudely back. Anxious to do right, 
He scanned his motive with impartial gaze : 
Whiche'er way he turned, dark doubts perplexed. 
Bearing the name, from which the worldling turns 
With lip of scorn, and in his heart dislikes ; 
He feared the hamlet would unloose its tongue 
To heap reproaches on the Master s cause 
If once the servant erred. Mattie was rich, 
And he a seeker of his bread, whose brain 
Supplied his nature's wants. But, then — he knew 
She, too, was Christian — anxious to enjoy 
The freedom of her soul to worship God, 
Which now restrained in her parents' home, 
Where the strict claims of good society. 
In all the pomp of worldly fashion, ruled. 

Tom had a friend — the worthy clergyman— 
Who from the time he saw the seeds of grace 
Which, sown in youthful days, had sprung up well 
And bore good fruit — as has before been sung — 
In full fruition in his manhood's dawn ; 
He loved him most of all his village flock. 
To him our Tom — secure of sympathy — 
His doubts and fears and difficulties told. 
And happy are the young who love to take 
Their daily counsel of the hoary head, 
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Ripe in the treasures of experience, 
Who bear upon a manly front the scars 
Gained in temptations* conflict, oft aod sore, 
In bygone days : these from memory teach 
The devious paths of life, and track to earth 
Those little foxes that oft spoil the vines 
Which bore the promise of luxuriant fruit. 

I tell thee, reverend friend," Tom Barton said, 

That I fair Mattie Howard dearly love. 

Nor do I thus a hopeless passion feed ; 
" It is reciprocal — our vows are pledged, 
" Though in submission to that Heavenly Will 
" That made us both, and has alone the right 
" To do what pleaseth Him. My heart seems torn 
** In dire conflict I fear to bring reproach 
'* Upon my father s name, or on the cause 
" Of Him who is my Father in the skies. 
" I seek not Howard's wealth ; but yet perchance 
" Her love, that crossed a social gulf for me, 
" To cast her lot with one who hath not wealth, 
" Forsaking those who have, has made me feel 
" More deeply than the common love of those 
** Whose liYfiSJPttB-saateethly iuL an equal groove. 
" Cansfthou forget thy ripened years, and list 
'* To such a story, and thy counsel give ? 
" We fear our love may lead our steps astray ; 
'* We wish to run the one straight line of right, 
'' Nor in the ardour of young passion felt 
" Bring deep regrets upon our after days." 
'^ H'm !" said the Pastor, as he smoothed his chin, 
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And trying hard to look with gravity, 
All sjnnpathetic with the young man's tale. 
Y^t did the simple story bring again 
The thoughts of his own youth, and scenes of yore, 
Causing a smile at well-remembered fears 
When he, with trembling hopes, had woo'd and won. 
But yet compassion for his young friend moved 
His tender heart ; he knew the Howards' pride, 
And long had marked their poverty and wealth : 
Though rich in gold, too poor in mind and soul 
To help poor Mattie in her walk with God. 
And gathering up his thoughts, again said " H'm I" 
'* There is a mystery in those wide extremes 
" Which God hath, in His heavenly wisdom, placed 
" Between the social state of those who are 
'*But of one country, kindred, speech, and creed. 
'* Philosophy hath tried its power in vain 
" To solve this mystery in every age. 
** It is no sign of God's almighty grace 
" To be exalted here ; nor yet a sign 
'' Of His displeasure when our lot is poor. 
" We all, by conduct in our calling, prove 
'* That God is just, or truly merciful 1 
" Covered with sores, and as a beggar dies, 
" Unmoumed and buried in a pauper's grave, 
" Lazarus ! but home on angels' wings, 
" Through azure seas of light, in triumph borne 
" To dwell in Abraham's bosom : while rich Dives — 
*' The man whom mortals envied for his wealth — 
Buried with sombre pomp, and Eastern grief. 
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'* And OD his tombstone virtues rarely seen, 
" Were graved to tell ^ow good a man lie was — 
" Hath twice a thousand years in torments cried 
" For drops of water to assuage his thirst ! 
'* No ! we shall never solve this mystery 
'' That troubled David when he wrote the Psalms : 
" His feet had well nigh slipped when he assayed, 
" In faithless moment to remove the veil !" 

Tom saw the Pastor getting to the pith 
And marrow of a favourite discourse, 
Which would have taken fully half an hour 
To rtin right through ; so when he paused, he said, 
" I murmur not, good Sir ! that God has made 
" The Howards rich and us, the Bartons, poor — 
" If it be not a murmur to call * poor ' 
" Those never wanting raiment, home, or food, 
" And but goodwill, owe no man anythmg. 
* But now advise me as a trusted friend, 
'* Doth Howard right thus to forbid our love ? 
*' Or, doing wrong, have we a right to wed 
'' Without his sanction ? Doth the Bible say 
" ' Children obey your parents in the Lord' ? 
" Is it left, therefore, for themselves to judge 
" When their commands the right condition fill ? 
'' Or is there not an age when parents cease, 
" By law of Qod and man, to rule the child V 
The worthy Pastor sought for precedent 
Recorded in the Bible, or some text 
That by plain precept had laid down a law 
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To guide him safe the difficulty through. 
But yet he found none running parallel 
To this perplexing many-sided case 
To solve his doubts. In patriarchal days 
The lives of men were natural and pure — 
Their customs Eastern, solid, and pastoral, 
And daughters married in their several tribes 
As parents chose ; yet every good man said, 
'* If she be willing to go with the man." 
Boaz was rich — ** a mighty man of wealth" — 
And yet he wooed a gleaner in his fields ; 
Nor loved he for her personal charms alone, 
But for that living faith that put its trust 
Beneath the fostering wings of Israel's God ! 
No precedent, no clear command he found ; 
Then turned he to his church and country's laws : 

* These laws, for wise and righteous reasons, give 

* The children freedom, when of legal age. 

* Before that day arrives to thy betrothed 

' May hope break forth and light arise to guide. 

' Our neighbour acteth arbitrarily ; 

' He hath not reason when he sets his face 

' So stem against thee : thou art not a rake — 

' No ignoramus, nor misguided boor. 

' If any walk in darkness, and no light 

* Shines on their chequered path, then let them trust 

* With all their heart upon the mighty Lord, 

' And stay their souls with confidence in Him.*' 



Thus, with these soothing and these Bible words, 
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Tom left his Pastor for his home fireside, 

To sit in moody silence, where his voice 

Aforetime had been wont to kindle joy. 

Parental fond solicitude had marked 

The moody thoughtfulness and downcast looks, 

The deeply breathed sigh, and falling tear, 

And wondered at their source ; for Tom had kept — 

Perhaps unwisely — from his sire the clouds 

That darkly overshadowed his young life, 

Resolved to suffer and to grieve alone. 

" Tom»" said his father, *' long time have I seen 

'' A hidden sorrow eating at thy heart. 

" Those sighs —those silent tears that sometimes fall 

" Adown thy youthful cheeks. Why is this so ? 

" Thou ever hast to me been such a son 

'* As father could with grateful feeling own ; 

" But now thou keepest from thy feither s mind 

'* Some secret — and this thing should never be.*' 

" Father," the son replied, " forgive me now 

" If I have seemed undutiful to thee. 

" Had I some news to tell that would make glad 

" A father's heart, who hath in all things proved 

" All a good father could be, long ago 

" I would have told the story of my love ; 

" But now I founder in a hopeless case : 

" Honour and duty struggle in my heart, 

" And pride and love contend. I long had seen 

" Fair Mattie Howard, our rich neighbour's child, 

" Cherished for me something akin to love : 

*' And this was mutual, for I loved her too ; 
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"But yet I held aloof, and pride crushed love, 

"As far as such warm feelings can be crushed, 

" Till on that day she slipped upon the ice 

"As I was passing by, and when I raised 

" Her gently from the fall the truth escaped — 

" I called her ' Mattie,' and she called me ' Tom/ 

" With tender tones these long forbidden names, 

" To all except familiar friends, slipped out, 

" As tho' 'twere natural to our thoughts. Since then 

" We met alone. I boldly told my tale, 

" And she responded freely, but with grace 

*• And maidenly reserve — ^yet stooping low, 

" To bridge the gulf between us, owned the truth 

" That I was loved indeed. I know all this 

" is strangely out of tune with social laws, 

*' But hath the sound, unto my unschooled ears — 

'' The ring of Nature in it. Have I erred f* 

'' Thank thee, my son," the father fondly said, 

*' For this thy confidence ; I know, too well, 

" Thou hast no sordid, Mammon-seeking scheme 

" To raise the blush of shame upon my brow 

*' In this thy wooing, or I would disown 

" And tear, if possible, from out my heart 

" The love that more than twenty years has grown 

" For thee, my first-born. There is one course left — 

" Hard the condition, but it must be done — 

" To face the father like a man, and tell 

" This story to him. But I have no hope 

" That pride like his will e*er to Nature bend." 

" Thy counsel, father," then the son replied, 
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" Is that straight course of honour that I knew 

" Thou wouldst advise a son of thine to take, 

" And in my trouble I forestalled it. 

" I saw the father some few weeks ago, 

" And laid the business open to his view : 

'* But so entrenched he was behind a wall 

'* Of adamantine pride, he placed his heel 

" With force upon my hopes. The words he spake 

" Were new — ^yet forcible ; such angry words 

" My father could not form his lips to shape. 

** He seemed so deeply wronged ; I know not which, 

" Contempt or anger, moved his spirit most. 

" It was a madman's story that I told, 

" Or but a sanguine dream that had its source 

" In mid-day longings for his daughter's gold ! 

"A dream — and nothing better, to his mind — 

** That only fools would listen to or heed." 

Tom's hand was grasped, and admiration shone 

In that proud father's face, and blessings fell 

Like Nectar on the spirit oJF his son : 

Yet pity for his hopeless suit brought forth 

Some sympathetic tears. " Tom, let us wait ; 

" I, too, will see if reason can avail." 

The week had passed, and oft with grief bowed low 

She could but tell her high-bom suitor then 

She loved him not : her heart's affections set 

Upon another she might never wed, 

Her lips would never, at Grod's altar, swear 

To love and honour one she did not love : 

E 
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Yet he, the highbora, had so mean a soul — 

So false to Nature and to Heaven's truth — 

He would have wed her, though she did not love. 

The week was gone — no promises or threats 

Could move fair Mattie from her strong resolve ; 

The suitor baflled, and her father, chafed 

In anger which his thwarted will had roused, 

Would fain have cursed — or almost cursed — ^his child. 

In such a mood he was when Barton came. 

Borne up by great love for his boy, his mind 

Was calm, and linn resolve had strung his nerves. 

The angry Squire, with quivering lip, and scorn 

Visible upon each muscle of his face. 

Placed him at disadvantage as he spoke. 

" What want you. Barton ? — is it not enough 

** That thy presumptuous son should dare to come 

" With his wild ravings here ? Thy age, at least, 

" And past experience in the wa3rs of men, 

" Should teach thee to respect and rev rence show 

" Unto thy betters. But perhaps I err ; 

" It may be thou hast come to tell me now 

'* Thou hast respected them, slnd bid that boy 

" His mad presumption crush : say, is It so ?" 

The elder Barton looked the angry man 

(A Squire by courtesy — as most squires are) 

With calmness in his face, as he replied : 

" Fve come upon an errand that I hafce. 

'* I think that I am honest, and my soul 

** Scorns to ask favours from a fellow man 
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" Who feels himself above me : yet I see 

" No vast disparity between us twain 

" That I should meanly urge, or on my knees 

" Bend to converse with thee ! I love my boy, 

" And in his mind see qualities that make — 

" It may be to a father's partial gaze — 

'* Him quite thine equal : but we'll let that pass. 

" He loves thy daughter Mattie, and his love 

" Is truthful, noble — as his life is pure — 

" And, what is to the purpose, she has seen, 

'' With rare discernment, that her happiness 

*' Is more conserved by loving him than gold. 

" Therefore she chose him, and their mutual vows 

" Give me a right to freely speak to thee. 

" In every father's heart, who rightly views 

" His duty as a parent, but one thought 

" Should regulate its wishes for his child. 

" Had my son sought a comely servant maid, 

*' Of honest fame — as far beneath his lot 

** As, viewed by thee, his own lot is below 

" Thy own position — could my pride have plucked 

" That lovely blossom, an afifection true, 

" To serve a worldly purpose, and, perchance, 

" So rend his heart that wickedness would creep 

" Into the crevices by sorrow made, and choke 

'* The good seed growing there ? Nay, God forbid ! 

" I would have chos'n it rather than thus stoop 

" To sue in such a cause. But fate hath ruled 

" It should be on thy daughter. Had he sought, 

" By wily arts, thy daughter's fame to taint — 
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*' Had planned, by stratagem and stealth, to take 

" The maiden from her home, I would have spumed 

" A son that soiled thus the name he bears. 

" But, as a man, he told his love to thee ! 

'* Did I believe such counsel would be right, 

'* Then I would both advise but to forget ; 

** But since their love seems not a childish whim, 

'* To me it doth appear that it were wise 

" To make the best of that we cannot change. 

" It came not of my seeking, unforeseen, 

" And is distressful to myself as thee !" 

The rich man could not reason, nor be calm. 

He called his neighbour " pauper," and his son 

A scheming proud young rascal that he fain 

Would see transported. But this was not wise ; 

He knew his words were false, and no foul stain 

Would rest upon these Bartons : then he said, 

" Consent I never will that child of mine 

" Shall wed a beggar. If her will bends not 

'' To my just wishes, she shall leave my home, 

'*Be disirherited, and for aye disowned, 

"Then, I suppose, the two young fools will wed, 

" Unless thy son is made of that mean stuff 

" That would forsake her when her gold is gone. 

'* But if for shame's sake he will make her his 

" Without her fortune, let it be at once ; 

" Take her this night back to thy plebian home, 

'* And end a scene my heart is weary of." 

" Hush ! neighbour Howard, hush 1" 3arton replied ; 
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If thou wilt give no blessing to thy child — 
And gold Tom heedeth not, but for her sake — 
Yet still it is not wise to bid them rush 
Madly to ruin. Time must run his course, 
And Providence direct them on their way: 
It is not meet that loving hearts should wed 
Until they know each other's thoughts and tastes 
By pleasant intercourse. Nature must have 
Such interval as this. Beneath my roof 
I cannot shelter my son's future bride 
Until the hour of her adoption comes. 
Let us be men. Save the spare food she eats. 
And some small space beneath her father's roof 
To rest her weary and oft sleepless head, 
I ask no further from thee. Let them meet 
Without reproach or scandal to converse. 
And thus their humble future's hopes plan out. 
I do not ask thee to unsay thy words — 
To welcome Tom thy pride may never stoop — 
But when he enters through thy doors again 
Simply ignore his presence, as at times 
Thou dost the suitors of thy servant maids. 
Thus let them, weekly, for an hour converse, 
Talk o'er their plans and hopes, and worldly means ; 
And soon as Prudence bids them, they shall wed. 
Then, after that,. if such thy will incline. 
Be unto thee and all thy kindred — dead." 
Tom's father had a nerve, and steady gaze ; 
Not anger nor yet diffidence had marked 
His words of common sense and good advice. 
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The Squire, beforesaid, was at best but man : 

Wealth can do many things, and nasty too ; 

But, face to face, he was but human still. 

To bluster and repeat insulting words 

Was useless with his neighbour, and his thoughts 

Seemed strangely now to wander from his grasp ; 

Yet still a gleam of reason lighted up 

The duller features of the angry man. 

" Suppose I grant this insolent request. 

''And let them here, on thy conditions, meet ; 

" Wilt thou a kindred bargain make \rith me, 

" To let the time be short, and when she goes 

" Across this threshold, never to return, 

" That they shall not their pauper dwelling fix 

" Within this village, nor yet harass me 

" With penitence, for pardon, or for gold V 

" I make the bargain," Barton then replied, 

" And here's my hand upon it, and my word 

" Shall bind them to the promise all their days." 

What is that strange mysterious shaft that strikes. 
From Cupid's mystic bow, the human heart — 
Creating that strong passion we call " love," 
That centres solely on one object — loved 
Dearer than liberty, or life itself, 
Making that object seem the sun of good. 
Without whose light the world is dark and drear ? 
Sometimes so reasonless, that tender maids 
Will leave their father's home, forsake their friends, 
And join their fortunes to some rakish scamp. 
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Who flatters to betray ! The earth is fall 
Of groans and sorrows, and remorseful tears, 
Wrang by these ruthless tyrants from fond hearts 
That trusted them with all they had to give ! 
And in the sterner sex, at times, enthralls 
The mind and conscience with bewitching power ; 
So void of reason, too, that men have stooped 
To lay their brightest prospects at the feet 
Of some frail Jezebel, with painted face, 
From which all grace of modesty has fled. 
And in its place the strumpet's brand appears 
Plainly to other eyes. Such oft hath been : 
That famous Judge of old, whose wondrous birth 
The Angel prophesied — and at his word 
Was set apart to do the work of God — 
Yet on Delilah's lap his reason fled ; 
Conscience, religion, truth, and high resolve, 
Absorbed by passion, in confusion fell, 
Till, lost to every good, his eyes put out. 
He ground the corn of the uncircumcised. 
And died ere half his days had run their course. 
Whence is this passion ? Is it thing of Hell, 
Some vile enchantment of the sorcerer. 
To lure the trusting hearts of men and maids 
Unto the gloomy portals of the lost ? 
Or is it Heaven's own light, that guides the pure 
Instinctively to sweet ambrosial dreams, 
And by a strong affection's hopes allure 
The mind all powerful to a virtuous bond ? 
Or doth it yet again of both partake. 
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Or either, as the mind is foul or pure ? 

There are some hearts in earthly greed so steeped — 

So blinded by the god that rules the course 

Of worldly natures — that each trace seems lost 

Of that true nature which our Maker fixed 

At first within us. All such men will think 

My Mattie was but mad ; my Tom a knave I 

Yet where must pity end and blame begin ? 

They both were young — shut out from all the world, 

In hours of contemplation, when the mind 

Ever weaves fanci^jS, and their hearts 

Beating in tune to love's emotions true, 

And each was to the other all the eye 

Was formfed to admire : so doth the flower 

That feels the solar heat its petals ope. 

And to the orb of day resistless turns. 

Deriving life and beauty from his beams ! 

Reason was given to govern man's instincts, 

And conscience, lighted by God's holy grace. 

To govern reason with a law Divine. 

Happy that soul, whose moulded passions lead 

To moral worth and purity ; whose heart 

Is won by intellect and lofty gifts. 

Joined to a faithful *heart and humble mien — 

Who sordid Mammon and vile lusts abhors ! 

The weeks sped on — the weeks, that seemed so long 
To these young people, with that hour compared — 
That hour, so short, of mingled bliss and pain. 
Wherein alone they met, alone conversed — 
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The bliss of lovers, saddened by the grief 
Of parent's anger and of kindreds' scorn- 
Yet was that hour ambrosial. If on earth 
It happeneth unto mortals to enjoy 
The luxury of gods, 'tis hallowed love, 
Unmixed by baser passion, that can shed 
Upon the heart its purest earthly joy ! 

Fair Mattie put her costly robes aside, 
Her silks and satins, and rich Fashion's garb. 
She stooped to the condition that her love 
Had placed above the gaieties of life. 
In simple dress, close fitting to the bust. 
Closed round the neck, with ample flowing skirts, 
With snowy coUar and wristbands enmite. 
She met her lover at th' appointed hour. 
But punctual to his time, no falling tears^ — 
No fond caress, nor loved one's dread to part — 
Could move his soul the cold compact to break. 
Or for the space of but five minutes' grace 
Exceed the hour his father's bond had fixed. 

The week was weary long : Tom's fingers itched 
To seize his grey goose-quill and pen his thoughts. 
Which ever fondly crept around his heart 
For his loved Mattie : words she might peruse 
To cheer her heart, by separation chilled. 
It was not in the contract — nor forbid. 
He therefore trusted to the useful post 
A letter that he penned. Her father saw 
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The missive in a stranger's hand, and broke 

At once the seal (Mattie was under age). 

Opened and read the letter to its close, 

And then, with crimson face and guilty look. 

He called Tom once more a " hippocrite" 

To justify this deed unto himself. 

Yet as he read the sentiments of him 

His pride had shunned ; the little conscience left. 

The voice unheeded through long course of years — 

The light as dim as dull November days. 

Told him it was no man of common mmd 

Who penned the beauteous letter he had read. 

If ever lie came in the garb of grace. 

If ever lie was by an angel's tear 

Blotted from all remembrance for the sake 

Of that pure shame that gave the falsehood birth — 

That graceful lie was then to Mattie told. 

When her estranged sire the letter gave. 

Not by a servant's hand, but by his own. 

" I oped it, Mattie, by mistake," he said, 

" And closed it when I found it was for thee." 

Her meek reply, and gentle winning speech, 

Her modest garb — ^becoming, yet so neat — 

Her model bust, heaving with smothered sighs. 

Her gratitude for this unlocked for grace, 

Gave potence to her language when she said, 

" Bead it, papa ! I would you loved us so 

" To read the inmost secrets of our hearts." 

And he was moved a little at the sight ; 

There was some nature left, though prosperous years 
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Had seared his conscience and dried up kind thoughts. 
Her meekness touched him, far as ought could touch 
A nature undemonstrative, save when 
£ude passion moved him. Now he was not wrath, 
And bowed her coldly through the open door. 

The Captain and the Squire, who each had won 

A sister of fair Mattie's, felt no need 

Of those short hours of mutual sweet converse 

That tunes two hearts to beat in one accord. 

No letters penned in poetry of love 

That string to loving tune true Nature's child. 

The Captain came and twirled his brown moustache, 

Talked with a lisping mouthiness, and yawned ! 

He called the country '* dull," and marvelled how 

A thing of flesh and blood could live immersed 

Amid the dreary scenes of rural life ! 

The Squire, at times, escorted to the " meet " 

His chosen one. For of her beauty proud — 

As proud of her he was, as of his skill 

In judging horse-flesh, or the steed he rode, 

Which showed how good a horge hard cash can buy — 

Or at some local magnate's country ball 

He was her chaperon the small hours round. 

But, like the Captain, found with making love 

His wit was taxed too much ; he had no lore. 

No skill to touch the music of the mind. 

Both Captain and Esquire were more intent 

Upon the settlements and dowry given : 

But as for love, that would fare well enough 
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In Fashion's court, where cold Politeness reigns, 

And warmth of feeling hath no part or lot. 

The lawyers, all-important in these suits 

To hasten or retard the wedding day ; 

It filled the empty heads of Cap. and Squire 

To hear them read the drafts, and see the deeds 

Engrossed on parchment, setting forth the sums 

Received for self, or settled on the bride. 

Ten thousand pounds it was — I heard the sum 

Which Howard with each daughter was to pay — 

And quite ten thousand more each hoped to get 

When that grim monster. Death, foreclosed his claim 

Upon the father s life, and called it in. 

They wondered much if Mattie's share would come 

Unto them soon, in equal parts ; or left^ 

To grow with interest until Howard died. 

It was a gorgeous double wedding, such 
As rarely grktifies a village folk. 
It seemed as if the magnate were intent 
Upon a grandeur that should overawe 
The plebian suitor of his loveliest child. 
The bells were gaily rung from break of day, 
Waking the rustics from their early beds ; 
From the surrounding hills the echoes came ; 
Festoons of flowers, by rustic maidens made. 
Hung proudly from the windows o'er the road, 
And mottoes, formed of evergreens, proclaimed 
The heartfelt wishes or time-serving schemes : 
The bridesmaids, richly clad, the prancing greys, 
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And smart postillions, with their scarlet coats — 
All made the scene transplendent in the vale, 
Where all seemed glad : but Mattie was not there. 
Her father's spirit woald not brook that she 
Should mar the splendid show, whose lowly mind 
Seemed an incongruous thing on such a day. 
Nor would the sisters condescend to bring 
Their haughty new-made kindred face to face 
With one who soon would be a plebian's bride. 
And Mattie's tastes — more widely now diverse — 
Her secret sorrows quite unfitted her 
To mingle in the mazy dance, while one 
Whose smile was still the sunlight of her soul 
Was, perforce, absent Neither could she kneel, 
In bridesmaid's flowing robes, before her God, 
To own as brothers these gold worshippers. 
Who married money where they did not love. 
The father was not to the daughter harsh : 
Gold had done much, and luxury much more. 
To poison Nature with obnoxious draughts. 
And sick she was, and gasping, but not dead. 
"Mattie, said he, "I know it must seem strange 
'* To have thy sisters married, and thyself 
'* Moving a stranger 'mid our new-made kin. 
" Yet neither would be happy — thou nor we. 
'* And nothing seems to change "thy stubborn will, 
'' Or wean thy fancy from this village boy. 
'' Go to the Bartons' home, and if they ask — 
*' And ask as if they wished thee to comply — 
" Then take a bed with them ; and this may serve 
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" A two-fold purpose — disenchant thy mind, 

" And teach thee, by experience, the gulf 

." Between the needy and the wealthy home ; 

" That poverty is chilly to the touch, 

" And want is bitter. It may also serve 

*' As an escape from scenes that must prove dull 

'* And painful to thee on the festive day." 

What muse can paint the rapture of the mind, 

Yet blend the bliss with disappointment so 

Their outlines meet together unperceived, 

That joy shall seem a splendid jewel fixed 

In sober setting, its thrill toned down. 

As trouble softens the shrill notes of joy, 

Evoking music in its sweetest tones, 

To reach the acme of sublunar good ? 

With blended joy and sorrow, Mattie went 

Unto the Bartons' home, while merry peals 

Resounded through the vale. The village folk 

Seemed all astir, with happy looks ; and dressed 

In all their best, as though a holiday 

Had been proclaimed by the powers that be. 

She for the first time crossed the threshold, where- 

If fate so willed, or Providence decreed. 

Or wilful blindness led — either or all 

Of these, as dififerent minds her conduct viewed — 

As yet in peace, her future kindred dwelt. 

And Mistress Barton, with a mother s love 

Upon her placid features well filled in ; 

And Tom's two sisters, with a modest mien, 
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And pure afifection beaming in their face 
With cordial welcome, but not cringingly — 
Received her gladly as one dearly loved. 
They saw no vast disparity of rank 
To make them humble ; for their Tom was such 
That, in their eyes, true woman could but love. 
If e'er a thought of mis-alliance crept 
Across their minds, it kindled but the thought 
Of years of anxious toil to win a bread 
For one he loved dearest upon earth. 

And, hand in hand, they sat beneath the shade 
Of a wide-spreading and luxuriant tree. 
These two young lovers, talking of the past, 
While song birds warbled in the bushes by. 
AU seemM glad around them, and so fresh 
As though a cloud had passed that lefb the trace 
Of April showers upon each shrub and tree : 
No parched hearts had they — the rain had fall'n 
Refreshingly upon them, and the sun, 
In all its glory, brought rich fragrance forth 
To fill their souls with love's true melody. 

Is it not strange that money should intrude 
To mar the sweetness of a lover's thoughts ? 
In every walk of life, except the poors'. 
It comes to chill. And earthly maxims come 
To uproot faith in Nature's strong reserves. 
The more man hath the greater is his fear 
To lose possession of his hoarded wealth ; 
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And it is also strange that earthly minds 

Will freely give to those who have enough, 

But yet withhold, as with a miser s greed, 

From needy righteous men the dowry due I 

And sweet as was the converse of this pair, 

The thought of ways and means, and future weal, 

Would flash across the thoughtful mind of one. 

" Mattie,'' said he, " could we but live on love, 

'* -^nd from its pure intensity alone 

'* Draw all the comforts that we need on earth, 

" We should be rich enough in worldly wealth ; 

" But oh, my Mattie ! when that hour arrives 

" That gives thee to my care, the fear will come 

" That customs long innured, and habits formed 

" From childhood with thy growth, will sometimes cause 

" Regretful tears to fall in silent hours, 

*' When all these habits change. No maiden's hand 

" To help thee dress, or with artistic skill 

*' To smooth and deck thy hair ! No footman, trained 

" To wait upon us as we take our meals ! 

"But, Mattie, watch to-day the life we lead ; 

*' At best or worst it is but as the lot, 

" In its main features, that our own will be ; 

" And habits, neither good nor evil, formed 

*' But things indiffierent — matters of pure taste, 

** That meet no true requirement of our lives — 

" Do of our natures so become a part 

" That, missing them, our life becomes most drear, 

" Though all substantial good Nature requires 

" Is left us to enjoy. Effeminate, 
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' And to my own true sisters weary seems 

' The soft indulgence of a useless life. 

' To us, our labour gives to ease its joy, 

' Our daily work sweetens the evening hours ; 

' And household cares are not without their use — 

' Give vigour to the body and the mind — 

* And what is here denied to honest toil 

' We deem not good for us and live content. 
' Then Mattie, love ! do thou the contrast view 
' Between our life and thine, and mark it well, 
' Ere comes that day when yonder bells shall ring 

* A joyful peal upon our Wedding day. 

' Let not regret come afterwards, but weigh 
' The difference now, and let thy reason choose, 
' And may we live to prosper— not regret." 
She pressed the fingers that were clasped with hers, 
And tenderly she answered him she loved : 
" My habits formed in childhood soon will die, 
'•' And others grow, a copy of thy own. 
" For good or ill— for better or for worse — 
" I trust my future with the one I love." 



The lovers passed some hours beneath the tree, 
Talking, or listening to the merry bells ; 
Lovers are selfish oft, and make their kin 
To watch and wait while they in dream-land roam. 
As though the world all centred in themselves. 
Not so this simple pair ; the joy they felt 
Was well reflected by the loved at home. 
Dinner announced, a homely feast was spread 

a 
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Of well-cooked joint and simple luxuries ; 

No costly wines, but water, cool and clear, 

Or home-brewed beer, of wholesome properties : 

But yet such food nutritious as should cause 

All men with healthy appetites to eat, 

And say Amen I with thankfulness, when he, 

The father, offered praise to Him whose grace 

Their table with such mercies richly spread. 

All spotless clean the vessels, and the cloth 

Of snowy whiteness, showed a matron's care ; 

The crystal vase of glass in centre stood, 

Gracefully filled with flow'rs and drooping ferns, 

Told how good taste 'gainst wealth can hold her own. 

Nor mars true beauty with redundant dress. 

Dessert of luscious flavour was produced. 

In their own garden grown, and rich preserves : 

The home-made wines, prepared by mother's skill. 

As pleasing to the palate as old port ; 

Refreshing to the taste, and yet left not 

An after drowsiness and parched hps. 

The dinner over, useful work was brought 

Upon the grassplot, underneath the tree 

That threw its branches o'er the rustic seat. 

It was to Tom a welcome holiday, 

And while the maidens' busy fingers wrought, 

Sitting at Mattie's feet, aloud he read 

Selected gems of native poetry, 

As only few can read — a gift most rare : 

It might be Cowper, Milton, Scott, or Gray, 

But Byron it was notj nor Burns I ween. 
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Who soiled the gifts of genius oft with thoughts 
A mau could never to his sisters read — 
Alternate melting with the song of woe 
The tender chords of pity vibrate now — 
Then the gay laugh at timely wit displayed, 
Proclaimed the master touching all the strings 
That chord harmonious in the human soul. 
Thus passed the pleasant moments unperceived, 
Till Abigail the grave announcement made, 
That tea was waiting in the arbour near. 

" Man doth not live by bread alone" — ^nor drink 

His choicest good below. Those are not men 

Who chiefly live their appetites to please. 

Yet still the palate is our Maker s gift, 

To be indulged in moderation too. 

And tea is ever a most cheerful meal — 

The most refreshing of the three or four 

Of which our kindred, day by day, partake. 

It is the liveliest season of repast, 

Lets loose the tongue and gives the spirit play. 

While round the table sparkling comments rise. 

Then closed the evening in : what next to do 

Was not a matter needing much dispute. 

The lingering rays of closing day shut out, 

The sisters brought their music to the fore ; 

Sat down at the piano, played and sung 

Duets and solos, as but few can sing. 

Their spirits raised or soothed by the strains 

Of melody as each alternate played. 
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Till tired, but never weary. Then for change 

Tom pitted Mattie for a game of chess 

With his own sister — one that played so well — 

While he sat by her side and watched the game. 

It was a vain contest — ^her thoughts astray — 

The scenes around her all so new and strange — 

Her lover by her side — ^the war at home — 

All in bewilderment, benighted led 

Captive her mind, and scattered all the thoughts, 

Till Tom became her champion but to lead 

Her ivory warriors on to victbr)^ 

Then spake the elder Barton who had sat 

Watching his children and his future child : 

'' The evening has been pleasant, but the day 

" Is too far spent for longer converse now. 

'' Mattie, my child, I will not trouble thee 

'' With words of warning underneath my roof; 

" I love my son so well, I can but love 

'' One he has chosen for his future bride. 

''AH that a father can do, with the means 

" At my command, most willingly I will 

" To make thee happy and to smooth thy path ; 

" But still I say — unless the heart be fixed 

" Upon some higher prospect than this world, 

" Fell disappointment, soon or late, must come : 

" But if thy soul be lighted by the Sun 

*' That o'er celestial hills in brightness shines, 

''And filling with His glory angel minds — 

" Then will the change be a most healthy change: 

•* Thy darkest hour shall show the brightness most ; 
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" Thy cares all cast oq Him, who holds the winds, 

'' And rain and sunshine in His hand alone, 

" And humble prayer can move that Wondrous Hand. 

Tom caught the cue, and reached the Bible down, 

And, at his father's bidding, read aloud 

The psalm that tells the righteous not to fret 

When wicked people prosper, but to trust 

In God at all times and their ways commit 

With confidence to Him, whose eye perceives 

All things from the beginning to the end. 

The wicked like a green bay tree may thrive. 

The righteous be cast down, and seven times fall, 

Yet shall the wicked pass away, and be 

Forgotten out of mind : then shall the meek 

Possess the earth, and never be removed ; 

Their end be peace, and bread and water sure. 

And now the father with true fervour prayed — 

Prayed to the Lord for pardon for their sins. 

Prayed for His aid, when new temptations come. 

Prayed for His guidance to the end of life. 

Prayed for the grace that trouble sanctifies, 

Prayed that all joys might bear the light of heaven, 

And when for Tom and Mattie he poured forth 

His soul in supplication's earnest pow'r 

That they might now and ever guided be 

To pass the world to endless joys above : 

He prayed as one who bore on wings of faith 

Their joys and sorrows to the throne of God. 

It was a sweet "good night" they passed around. 

The dew of Hermon resting on the mind ; 
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The younger sister, with her winning smUe, 
Obtained permission as an act of grace 
To sleep with Mattie in the stranger's room. 
And there, in soft refreshing slumber locked, 
They quite forgot the sorrows of the world. 

The morning dews, by solar heat dissolved, 

Had left a freshness on the grass and flowers ; 

The fragrance of the shrubs, in summer bloom, 

Was grateful to the senses ; and the mom 

Was all a morn should be ; while pure and sweet 

The air gave vigour to the blood, and played 

On Mattie's spirits like a seraph's song. 

She kissed them all, while beating was her heart 

In tuneful key to all the charities 

Of true domestic life ; and then she left 

Their happy dwelling for her father's home. 

Her lover's last caress, as ling'ring loth 

To face his duties in the neighbouring town, 

He rode away, had left a deep impress. 

Calm was her mind : her home in silence hushed, 

The sleepy servants moving listlessly, 

O'ertired by midnight service, and short sleep; 

Her parents and their guests tossed to and fro' 

As rose the sun to his meridian height ; 

In restless slumber, weary on their beds, 

And dancing still, they revelled in their dreams. 

Her married sisters shed no parting tears, 

Nor felt a pang of sorrow as they rode 

In pride of beauty and secure of wealth. 
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With prancing steeds from childhood's home away. 
And sobered now, though strong the temples' veins 
Throbbed with unnatural heat ; with aching brow 
The father looked upon his rebel child — 
So cool and fresh she looked — as one who sees 
A mirage in the desert, fevering more 
The.parchfed lips. Her sisters both were gone, 
And he felt lonely now ; but when he looked 
Upon her placid face his fancy saw 
Only a plebian's bride, and hissing died 
The kindling flame of nature in his heart. 
She would have gladly laid her soft cold hand 
Upon his aching temples in pure love, 
Or played and sung the evil thoughts away : 
But he would none of her, for stubborn pride 
And nature cannot in true concord dwell.' 

Old Time still onward sped, and stayed not 

For worldly dictates and prudential plans. 

And who could tell these troubled lovers which 

'Twere best to do — ^to struggle or to wait ? 

Mattie's unhappy lot ; Tom's father's word 

To make the wooing short pointed one way, 

And that the way their inclinations led; 

But Tom's hard battle with the world, and thoughts 

Of common prudence bid them longer wait. 

The evils that unthrifty men and maids 

Bring on themselves (at times) by hasty acts 

That leave not space for after penitence, 

Were all allured by Mattie's angry sire, 
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Sometimes excited by the fumes of wine, 

He would insist that she should go at once : 

He would not have a disobedient child 

To mar his comfort so ! And when he slept 

Th' exciting fumes away, his sober thoughts 

Returned, but not to change his angry mood 

To penitent regret. Indulgent ease 

Would lay the guilt upon the injured head. 

And,, grieved to see his loved one suffer so, 

Tom of his father's wisdom counsel took 

To end the sorrow. True, he had to stoop 

Beneath his first intentions. Had he stayed 

Another year his prospects to mature, 

His plans would have developed and his trade 

Expanded to the comfort he desired 

To place around the object of his love. 

A cottage home he simply fumishM 

According to his means, but with good taste. 

Four miles away, and in a village too ; 

'Twas nearer to the town wherein he sought, 

By diligent industry, to secure 

Those earthly blessings that should far remove 

Grim-visaged want, or dire adversity. 

Yet was the home he chose a pretty place. 

So near an ancient church that they could hear 

The striking of the clock. And they had, too, 

A pew within that church to call their own, 

And which by common custom had belonged. 

Time out of mind, to those who occupied 

This pretty cottage near the House of God. 
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Is there not something soothing to the mind. 

Something that is to happiness akin, 

Growing from anxiety and care, 

To choose a home and make a start in life : 

That pleasing anxiousness which lovers feel 

While planning, Uke the feathered tribes, their jiests ? 

Which is the happier feeling of the twain, 

To have such cares or with assurance go ; 

To some upholst'rer with a courtly name 

To give an order and to pay a cheque ? 

So Time rolled on and brought the wedding day. 

The Howards' home stood very near the church. 

And though it seemdd right to Cap. and Squire 

To sport the scarlet coat and prancing greys, 

They did not seem so much in character 

With the condition of this humbler pair : 

A coach and greys, nevertheless, they had. 

The Squire went far away ; he would not stop 

To see the wedding, nor yet at his home 

Would he permit wedding festivities. 

That seemed pollution to his haughty mind. 

The mother stayed beliind — ^there lingered still 

Some loving thoughts, though with vexation mixed ; 

And when the anxious hour arrived, she said, 

" You leave us, Mattie, as a wanton girl, 

" In disobedience and in stubborn will. 

" No good will come of this — mark well my words ! 

" And when thy sorrows come, as come they must, 

** Remember I have, prophesied they will ! 

H 
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Heaven's high displeasure resteth on a child 
Who leaveth home in disobedience thus." 
These cruel words sank deep in Maitie's soul, 
All in that solemn hour, when stout hearts fail, 
Producing anguish she could scarcely bear. 
" Mother," she said, " My father n^er bid 
" Me lead a single life, but harshly bid 
'^ Me wed another I could never love. 
*' I could not lie to God and man, yet would 
" Have waited single had he bidden so, 
*' Till locks grew grey and wrinkled furrows came. 
" But he in anger tore me from his heart, 
" And took my dowry from me ; still he gave 
" His ftill consent that I should wed, and then 
*/ For ever cease a child of his to be. 
" Tom tells me. Mother dear — ^and Tom is wise — 
'* Anticipated evils often come 
" Through our weak faith anticipating ill. 
" Send me not forth with doleftil prophesies 
'' Ringing their dark forebodings in my ears ; 
" But in my absent father's name give now 
" Thy blessing to me ! Oh, how much my heart 
" Yearns for parental sympathy and love ! 
" Give me one loving smile, one farewell kiss, 
'^ That when, in after years, I turn my thoughts 
'^ Backward to childhood's scenes, I may see there 
" Not anger but good wishes follow me." 
That pride must be Satanic that can shut 
A mother's heart against a pleading child. 
Who pleads in sorrow for a last embrace. 
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This mother's pride was almost that, but yet 

A tiny green spot in the sandy waste 

Was left to tell she was a woman still — 

And still a mother — ^then the words burst forth. 

'' Well ! WeU ! My child, I do not wish thee ill— 

" No mother can do that ;' but as she spoke, 

Fair Mattie, in her bride's attire of white — 

Simply a muslin dress, as pure as snow — 

Knelt down in anguish at her mother's knee, 

And asked a blessing with such earnestness 

That touched the green spot now, and caused a tear 

To start where tears of kindness long had dried. 

'* God bless thee, Mattie : for I must say this, 

" Save in this wretched marriage, thou hast been 

" My most affectionate and loving child." 

Still Mattie pleaded on her knees, beside 

Her mother's chair — " Oh, bless me once again ! 

" And in my father's name ; then tell to him 

" Thou hast done so ; it may be, time will come 

" The retrospect of such a blessing given 

" Will bless the giver." All bewildered now 

With Mattie's earnest words and blinding tears, 

She blessed her fondly in the father's name, 

And bending over her now grateful child 

She gave the wished for kiss with right good will. 

'• Mattie," said she, '* since this strange passion came 

" To vex us thus, and make thee, too, so strange, 

*' Thy life hath been secluded, and the cost 

" Of dress and parties, and of cash expense, 

" Has been so little, it seems simply just 
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" To give thee now the diflference." Then she drew 

Some bank notes from her bosom : " Take these, child, 

" And keep them for thyseK alone ; then should 

" Misfortune overtake',thee, they will help 

*' To dress thee decently, as doth become 

" Somewhat a daughter that was bom to wealth." 

The blessing thus by earnest pleading wrung 

From mother's lips — and, let us hope, her heart — 

Dropped like a healing balm upon the mind. 

And lighted up the countenance with joy. 

Tom entered now abruptly on the scene 

To escort Mattie to that happier home — 

Soon to be his no more — ^where loved ones wait 

To form a bridal cortege to the church. 

He saw her beaming face, and learnt the cause, 

And was himself in earnest to obtain, 

Ere closed those doors upon the girl he loved, 

Forgiveness, too, if such were possible ; 

Then to the mother speaking, thus he said : 

" Madam, I thank thee for the blessing given 

" To this fair child, thy daughter and my bride. 

" Thou hast done Mattie good in blessing her, 

" And while this tenderness of heart remains — 

'* This holy feeling of forgiveness, too — 

'' Its fragrant odour on thy spirit sheds, 

"And, running over, drops most gratefully 

" Upon thy child and me : I ask a boon. 

" Poor am I in thine eyes, though by the poor 

" Envied no doubt ! Yet is my spirit proud. 

" Thy just displeasure I have merited, 
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" Judgbg again from thy own views of life ; 

'* Bi^t ere we part, let us at least be friends. 

" Extend to me the right hand of thy love ; 

" Or if thou canst not love, at least forgive, 

'* And let us part in concord." While he spoke, 

Nature again burst from her softened heart. 

She, as a woman, could not coldly look 

Upon Tom's manly earnestness, nor bear 

The steady fire of his unflinchifig gaze. 

She gave her hand, which he would fain have kissed. 

Had not the voice of Mattie held him back. 

" No ! No ! My darling boy — ^be not so cold, 

" So formal with my mother ! Seest thou not 

" Exulting Nature now has burst the crust 

" That bound a loving heart with the cold laws 

" And icy customs of society V 

The excitement of these new and strange delights 

Overcame her diffidence and prudence both. 

Nature had triumphed over icy pride, 

And, right or wrong, she kissed the plebian boy. 

They knelt before the altar, where they used 

To kneel aforetime to communicate, 

The bridegroom and the bride, with solemn thoughts. 

Surrounded by those friends who loved them well ; 

Tom's two fair sisters, gracefully attired 

In bridesmaids' costumes ; happy though they wept : 

His soul o'erflowing with a tender love, 

Conscious of that solemnity that rests 

Upon a rite that makes two people one ; 
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Without distrust, but with an aj[^ous mind. 
He balanced then his future hopes and fears. 
The future hidden in mystery may bring 
Both good and evil ; so he hoped for good. 
And in the interval was blessed that brought 
Not evil unto hun. It was an hour 
Kindling the best emotions of the soul, 
When tenderly, but with unswerving trust, 
Committing honour and his happiness 
In love unto her keeping. He to his God 
Looked up and trusted: she, besides this faith, 
Had womanly instinct— a second trust 
That leaned undoubting on her husband's arm. 
The benediction said, straight forth the bells 
In joyful peal proclaim the two made one. 

Come ye, who think the fear of GM forbids 

The human spirit to rejoice with joy. 

Look on this happy village wedding feast. 

More homely than its wont, for common sen^e 

Held back the Bartons from the show of wealth 

That flaunts in feshions borrowed of the rich 

Unto their own discomfort. It were wise 

For those who have not wealth, to form their tastes 

Upon a model that may both combine 

True pleasure and economy, nor ape 

The costly customs of the richer folk. 

Unto the well-trained mind all costly show 

Seems but the vulgar effort of the boor 

To hide his lack of brain behind a vail, 
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To fill that space that Nature must abhoi 

An empty mind — ^with pomp and circumstance. 

There is a true simplicity of taste 

Consonant with a mind of wondrous grasp. 

Men may be simple — but not simpletons : 

And such these Bartons were. Friends gathered round 

The festive table where the wedding feast 

Was spread with neatness. The invited guests 

Welcomed with cordial gladness to their hearts 

Their now-adopted cousin, niece, or friend. 

It may be deepened was the feeling too 

In that she stooped — ^as judgfed by the world — 

From higher social sphere adown to theirs. 

They were not strangers at this wedding feast, 

Where all were kindred, or as kindred loved ; 

If not by blood allied, their hearts were knit 

By ties the world of fashion knows not of— 

A bond of common faith and common aims. 

The worthy pastor stood upon his feet ; 

All eyes were turned to him — ^all voices hushed 

To hear a speech he had prepared with care. 

Ue was a link between the rich man's home 

And every decent cotter in the vale. 

At every wedding, rich or poor, 'twas he 

Who joined their hands, and afberwards proposed 

The married people's healths and wished them joy. 

From him good wishes were not idle words. 

But more like breathfed prayers that reach the heart. 

He who had blessed their parents when they wed 

Beheld these young folk with a father's eyes. 
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Whom he had christened, loved, and catechised, 

Received with open arms into the fold, 

Broken memorial bread each new-bom month, 

Dispensed the wine in memory of the blood 

That justifies the faithful who believe ; 

Watched in their daily lives the seeds of grace 

Developing in deeds of charity, 

As humble followers of the Son of Gk)d : 

And when he wished them health and happiness 

It was with pathos of heart-breathing prayer. 

No foolish child beheld he in the bride, 

Nor self-willed wanderer from the path of right. 

But rather he beheld a second Ruth, 

Who left her kindred for the love of God. 

Not evil did he prophesy, but good. 

And asked their prayers, as he would also pray 

While yet his life eked out, for them and theirs. 

The last farewell that lingers on the ear 
Is a good-bye eternal to the home 
And scenes of childhood — sacred scenes, alas ! 
Entwining round the heart — ^those early years 
Of happiness and freedom's gaiety- 
Cuts loose, in many ways, the cords which bound 
Their hearts and homes together, and transplants 
Their chief affections, with their worldly all, 
To root and grow elsewhere. These childhoods' haunts 
Seem ever to the memory most dear. 
That last good-bye, passed round with many tears. 
Closes the scene and drops the curtain down, 
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The now united couple are alone, 
Nearest of earthly ties has made them one. 
Dearer than brothers with whom they long have played ; 
Dearer than sisters, whose unselfish love 
Was soothing ever in their troublous days ; 
Dearer than those who proved so many years 
How wondrous tender is a parent's heart. 
And trembling now, the loosened tendrils twine 
Around each other, seated side by side, 
As for the first time in their married life 
They are alone together. Who shall paint 
Their sobered bliss, too sacred for a song, 
While in a pleased bewilderment they speed 
Past hedge and stile, his childhood's haunts and hers ? 
They passed the Howards' mansion, where ensconsed 
Behind a curtain, hidden from their view, 
The softened mother for an hour had stood 
To catch a parting glance as they passed by. 
All crushed her scornful pride, how did she long 
To speak once more in kindness to her child — 
Now passing from her care — and to her tell 
Those whispered secrets mothers ever love 
To tell their daughters when they leave their home 
And take their life-long journey with the man 
That, bound by marriage tie, has ta'en her place. 
' And, near the gate, the simple-hearted maids 
Kept patient watch to see the carriage pass, 
In village superstition wishing luck — 
Casting an old shoe for the fair bride's weal. 



^ 
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The wedded lovers stood beside the sea, 
Upon the pebbly beach and sandy shore, 
Watching the waves come on : for at the flow 
It was when they approached the mighty deep. 
An hour or so apast low water tide. 
And wrapped in wonder was the mind of him, 
Who for the first time looked upon the sea ; 
He snifled the fishy odour, as he watched 
The waves in order come, with constant dash 
And ceaseless progress, beating at his feet. 
Then weird-wild music soothed his spirit too ; 
He felt the softening sense of gratitude. 
Mingled with reverent awe, for Him who made 
That vast expanse of water by His word, 
And gave him grace to see such wondrous things. 
And life to him was like that sandy shore ; 
The low tide of his happiness had ebbed, 
And now the turning waves each moment drew 
Some precious wave of full-tide mercy near. 
The plebian boy was standing by her side, 
His wife, whom first with doubting he had loved 
As one wrapped in a mist, high out of reach, 
But now his other self, and all his own ! 
And by the salt-sea shore they lingered still. 
Seeing new beauties in the scenes around. 
Though never thinking they were so employed. 
They treasured incidents on which their minds 
Would fondly dwell as pleasing memories, 
To look back on in after years of life. 
They found new pleasures in communion 
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In all the nameless traits of mind and heart, 
Which forge the Unks of wedded love so strong 
Time breaks them not. The hoary locks come on, 
The youthful beauty fades, and withered cheeks 
Sinking to toothless gums, wrinkle with age, 
The eye grows daUy dim, and, bending low, 
Th' exhausted frame stoops to its mother earth. 
But through the lapse of years, while burns the lamp- 
The vital spark of life — still beats the heart 
With mellowed music to love's faithful tune ! 
They strolled along the sea-shore, day by day, 
While the pale moon, which at their wedding seemed 
A rind peeled off a circle, giving light 
But faintly, yet each night she brighter grew 
Till full, and past the full, she seemed to walk 
Across the feathry' sky — ^the Queen of Night ! 
All round her monthly circuit she had walked, 
And brought the blissful hours of holiday 
Unto their close. They left the briny shores 
To face again the struggles of the world. 

They had their trials in their cottage home ; 
Trials are healthy in a woild of sin ; 
And only they who love not God in truth 
Are left to wither 'neath a cloudless sky, 
Without that sorrow which bedews the souls 
Of all God's children with its clouds and showers. 
The rain, that in its season alternates 
With genial sunshine, bringeth Autumn s fruit 
Of well-tried trust in God, the source of good, 
And kindly sympathy with all mankind. 



\ 
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The village people wished the young folk well ; 

They all were neighbours, and each little thing 

That made their private history was known. 

All courted their acquaintance for the sake 

Of Mattie's antecedents. Some there were 

Who loved Tom Barton for his character, 

And those high principles and moral worth 

That marked his footsteps. There is something left 

Amid th' unnat'ral lives we modems lead 

That savours still of Patriarchal times, 

In every English village truly bless'd 

With a right-hearted pastor, whose whole soul 

Is bent on doing good. He leads his flock. 

If only those of higher grade have hearts 

That can be taught to merge the keener edge 

Of class distinction in the common weal. 

The Bartons, in their village, midway stood 

Between the wealthy and the labouring class ; 

In education and refinement too 

The equals of the Pastor and the Squire, 

But yet from independent means removed, 

They felt a common interest with those 

Who had to labour for their daily bread. 

Dressed in a cotton morning robe, the wife 

Attended to the duties of her home ; 

With love to teach her, and not slow to learn. 

She soon was perfect in domestic lore ; 

Soon made the pies, and saw the hand-maid knead 

And bake their weekly batch of home-made bread. 

She gathered round her cottage home new scenes 

Of rural life— Arcadian if you will— 
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Young ducks and chickens, and two Guernsey cows, 

Which found employment for a servant boy, 

And paid his wages too. Like wives of old. 

She lived a life of true simplicity ; 

Founded her pleasures in those things which helped 

To spread their table with those luxuries 

Which onl}'' village people can enjoy. 

These duties, not laborious, employed 

The morning hours, and drove depressive thoughts 

Abruptly from her doors, to dwell with those 

Who rise from mid-day sleep to murder Time. 

It is a matter for ourselves to solve 

Which life is better — thus to be employed 

With household duties for a man she loved, 

Or live the life of Fashion, dressed in silk ; 

Recline, in idle languor, on a couch, 

With some wild novel of the modem school. 

That stamps its impure thoughts upon the mind, — 

Or soothes the conscience with an idle dream ! 

And soon the hour came round that brought Tom back 

From cares of business to his wife and home. 

Sometimes care-worn he seemed, and on his face 

A weary look appeared — the mark of toil ; 

But with her cheerful converse and warm heart 

She soothed his mind, and made the trouble go. 

And appetite was given them to enjoy 

Their dinner, with such loving zeal prepared. 

How pleasantly the after evening sped ; 

She sang for Tom those ancient songs again 

Which charmed our mothers when they, too, were young, 
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And, Dever growing stale, will ever charm 
The mind of healthy tone. At cottage love 
The worldly-wise may titter, whose cold heart*? 
Are sold to Mammon ; but if love be felt 
In all its purer flame and right esteem, 
This wide remove from each extreme of care — 
Nor snares of wealth, nor pangs of want to feel — 
Is that blessed mede for which wise Agur prayed ! 

The compact with the Howards still was kept 
In letter and in spirit. Not again 
Could this young couple their old pastor hear 
Preach in their native village church, or meet 
To sing and pray with those from childhood loved. 
The mother's heart, at times, yearned to embrace 
A child she could but love ; the parting kiss, 
That broke the callons crust of Fashion's pride. 
Had left a chasm wide, which never closed. 
Howard himself, though much he missed his child, 
Ne'er made a sign, nor took one step to bring 
Back Mattie to her home ; but yet he felt 
The sense of some injustice rankling where 
His heart was thought to be, and on the day 
That sealed their marriage bond — as though to leave 
Some door of hope to rectify the wrong — 
He took her dowry and, for safety, placed 
Ten thousand in the funds, and kept the scrip 
Apart from all his money otherwhere. 
To wait the turn of Fortune on the wheel. 
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^art S^ronb. 



Prosperity is not a sign of grace, 
Nor riches proof of God's approving smile. 
He chastens whom He loves, and brings them low. 
That with a humble mind their hearts may trust 
His goodness to provide ; and, after death, 
(Their souls made perfect here) they may recount, 
Upon those plains of everlasting bliss. 
How Providence and Grace, united, led 
Them every step they took the proper way. 
. While here, He bids His people trust alone 
To His Almighty arm for all they need ; 
He fed his people in the wilderness, 
Nor lacked they aught the sterile desert through ; 
And from a flinty rock He gave them drink 
That sparkled gurgling through the arid waste ; 
And where that wondrous cloud that night and day 
Led on or bid them rest, it murmujr'd still, 
Hither and thither ; wheresoe'er they went. 
It followed in their track and quenched their thirst. 
Jehovah in His righteous judgment kept 
All unbelievers from the promised land, 
Who saw His miracles, yet trusted not 
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To His pai cmtal goodness to provide ; 
Longing for fleslipots more than liberty, 
They tempted God, and in the desert died, 
Yet in the wilderness, entombed, they live 
As dire examples to all after time, 

So were these Bartons tried ; God gave them not 

Houses and lands in which to put their trust, 

But day by day He fed them, as He fed 

Hid people in the desert. But he would 

Have rainfed Manna from the fleecy clouds. 

And made the air each evening dark with quails, 

Ere their firm trus^ in His Almighty love 

Should prove less stable than the wealth of kings. 

And as they prayed each day for daily bread, 

He gave them meat enough, and for their wants 

Made such provision that they nothing lacked. 

But wants and means ran daily hand in hand ; 

And yet, in all their journey, there seemed not 

One Nature's law suspended in their cause. 

Their days of inexperience seemed fraught 

With looming troubles. Offc they made mistakes, 

And o'er the future scowled the threat'ning cloud ; 

But, taught by their mistakes, they tried again 

To take a steadier flight. Each morning brought 

Some untried phase and feature of the fight ; 

Each evening victory, or experience won. 

Losses and crosses sometimes made them sad. 

And then the thought, perchance, would cross their mind. 

Five hundred pounds of those ten thousand took 
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In anger from our Mattie by her sire 
Would oft have saved Tom's anxious heart a pang, 
And left the sire no poorer for his gift. 
With patient hearts they waited, until Hope 
Sprang out of trouble with a cheerful look, 
To dissipate their fears ; and all their cares 
Still brought them nearer, in their trusting love, 
To Him who helped them and gave them strength 
In due proportion to their hour of need. 

And they had children bom — ^those precious gifts — 

Children with rosy cheeks and laughiag eyes, 

Creating love afresh — ^ties new and sweet ; 

That o'er the spirit, like the sun's warm rays, 

Shed kindly feeling and true gratitude ; 

For with each new-born babe their faith increased ; 

They saw a Hand the worldly-wise see not, 

A Providence that numbers every hair ; 

And fervently they prayed that He would bless 

Their basket and their store ; and give them grace 

To mould their children's hearts to fear the Lord. 

As children older grew, so grew their wants ; 

But means expanded as the burden grew. 

Ye slaves of Fashion ! Servants of the world ! 

Who look on children as the poor man's curse, 

See in each new-bom babe a certain care, 

And fret and fume because God sendeth them ; 

Wherefore is this ? Not Grace nor Nature lives 

In that rebellious heart that murmurs thus ! 

Children, the fruit of wedded love, and trained 
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With anxious earnestness to live for God, 
Are blessings undisguised, to lich and poor. 
Few men believe the good old Bible now, 
Or sing with heartfelt faith the Psalms Divine : 
" To fear the Lord and have nought else to fear ; 
" To make His service our delight, and feel 
" Our wants will be His care," might surely do 
For those dark days of superstition past : 
'Tis not the fashion now ! Men are content 
That God should reign up there — ^list, if he will, 
To angels' praises ; man wants none of Him ; 
The cry is, " Give us gold " — all potent god, 
That marks the social lines of mankind here. 
Grold sanctifies the wealthy sinner's crimes ; 
Want makes the pauper's righteousness a sham. 
But yet, though few, a few there are still left, 
Who sing to sacred tunes those grand old Psalms, 
And with a heart aglow with melody, 
Believe the words they sing, and such remain 
The salt that seasoneth a world of sin ; 
These are the channels that keep intercourse 
Between the Heavens and earth, whose trusting faith 
Is that strong ladder reaching to the skies, 
Down which the angels come, unseen by men, 
To guide and guard God's people through the world ! 

In every trial,^still Tom Barton kept 
Intact those bank notes Mattie's mother gave 
Upon their wedding day, and touched them not. 
And year by year, their modest wants supplied, 
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They found a surplus over to invest ; 
This grew, with interest, to a goodly sum, 
Giving fresh nerve to eflfort ; while to them 
It brought those comforts every good man seeks. 
Submissive to God's will, for those he loves. 
Industry brought a pony carriage, too. 
To take them quiet and refreshing drives ; 
And, with their rosy children, oflF they went, 
Across the heath they trotled with light hearts. 
The wind was blbwing fresh, in early spring- 
One holiday of Tom's — as on they drove 
They met, by chance, the sisters coming back, 
Upon high -mettled hunters, from the chase. 
Which from the cover tracked the wily fox, 
With panting hounds and steeds, unto the kill. 
They met and passed — the sisters looked askance. 
Some sense of wrong remained : the Captain came. 
Reined in his smoking steed, held out his hand, 
And with a fussy kindness, more than need, 
He swore he soon would make a call to see 
The charming young folks he was uncle to. 

But changes came. What earthly things change not ? 

The humble are exalted, and the proud 

Removed from their seat of wealth and power. 

The Captain was a gay and thoughtless man, 

Aijd moved in the company of those 

Who, like himself, were gay, but more intent 

Upon those ways and means which give them power 

To sit aloft. Upon the Captain's hands 
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Time was a heavy and a useless thing. 

To give excitement to an idle life 

He betted for high stakes upon the turf, 

Winning at times, but losing still more offc ; 

His fortune melted, and his debts increased. 

The tradesmen, ever patient with their bills 

To those in high position, waited long, 

While debts of honour swallowed his estate. 

And then a crisis came ; a writ was served. 

Rude bailiflfs took possession of his goods. 

The crash was awful to the Captain's wife, 

But the great trouble of the moment was 

To keep the matter from her father's ears, 

Who still had fortune waiting in reserve, 

And which he might in anger will away 

To brother, sister, or the cautious Squire. 

My Muse says not they had a secret wish. 

That he would die and leave the gold at once ; 

But would his death to them unwelcome come ? 

The Squire was tried, but he had no spare cash ; 

He, too, was waiting for some friend to die. 

His sire, or hers. How long these old folks live ! 

The Captain's friends, who reaped the golden fruit 

Of his rash betting, had no charity 

To lend or give ; and then our Tom was tried, 

Who from his hard-earned store was fain to find 

The sum that met the momentary need. 

But all in vain the cruel sacrifice ; 

When once the springs of income are dried up, 

The labour or the capital is gone ; 
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Each eflfort to retrieve the fallen state, 

By Casting round to seek another's aid, 

Is but an eflfort wasted, and oft brings 

A friend or neighbour to the same distress, 

Without relief or gain. The source cut oflF 

Leaves dry the river, and such tiny rills 

Will useless run to fill the gaping banks. 

The Captain's fortune all had gone to pay 

His gambling^ debts, and rents and interest ceased, 

While round his neck there hung the heavy weight 

Of tradesmen's unpaid bills : and creditors, * 

Grown furious with delays, again served writs : 

Till, like a traveller in Siberian wastes. 

Pursued by rav'nous wolves, parts piece by piece 

With all he has about him to divert 

The hungry pack : his jaded horses tire. 

And slacken speed, as their exhausted strength 

Gives out at last, and with a human groan 

Resign themselves to death ; while he, perchance, 

Escapes to friendly shelter, just in time 

To see his favourite steeds in pieces torn. 

While howls firom his pursuers rend the air. 

So went the Captain's household goods and steeds, 

His home dismantled, and himself oast loose 

Upon the world, so grim and cold to those 

Whose gold is spent. And yet not penniless. 

Or destitute was he when ruin came : 

Unto some foreign shore escaped, he drew 

His own half-pay and jointure of his wife. 

To live an exile till her father's death 
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Should bring him cash again, or those debts die 
That sent him forth a wand'rcr fropa the shores 
Which he encumbered with his wasted life. 

Ill fared our Mattie's fortune in the crash ; 

Those funded thousands in the Three-per-cents., 

Which waited " Fortune's turn upon the wheel." 

Though for the man who sang old psalms and prayed, 

Who livbd righteously, and daily wrought, 

With honest labour, all his wants to meet. 

The rich jnan had no sympathy of soul ; 

But yet the man whose troubles sprang from sin, 

Who reaped the bitter fruit of his own deeds 

In poverty and shame — ^he tried to save ! 

And Mattie's fortune seemed the readiest thing, 

The nearest to his hand in that dark hour ; 

He sold sufficient funds to meet one writ ; 

But that one satisfied, another came 

Close on its heels, till those ten thousand pounds 

Seemed like a pebble cast into the sea ! 

Great discord now arose in Howards' home, 

Himself felt angry, for his conscience spoke ; 

Told him it was not fair to touch those funds 

In such an evil case. The mother's heart 

Was wounded by the deed : though hope had died 

To see fair Mattie in her home again. 

Her heart was yearning with parental love 

For those young Bartons that she oft had seen 

At church, on Sundays, in their grandpa's pew. 

*' Death levels all distinctions," and at times 
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Brings thoughts of restitution b}' his fear ; 

And then those funded thousands might be willed, 

In softening sickness, to the Barton boys. 

But buried thus, this hope now also died. 

And their sole son stood in sore need of gold ; 

At college he had spent a princely sum, 

And growing to the tastes of his compeers, 

Each year he wanted more to spend in sin. 

The wily Squire looked 6n with hungry eyes, 

And saw the money go. He long had marked 

The Captain hastening, in the downward path. 

With rapid strides to ruin, and he thought 

The brother's fall would bring one part the more 

Into his wife's possession, or his own ; 

But when he saw them going, he held forth 

As though his righteous feelings had been touched ; 

He said how hateful and how wrong it was 

To take poor Mattie's fortune all away 

To pay a gambler's debts ! So, with them all, 

Crushed hopes and disappointments made them sad. 

But from this discord sprang a graceful deed, 

Like Phoenix from the ashes of dead hopes, 

Or good from Nazareth ; clear, in the dark 

And selfish antecedents, worth a note 

By Muse's record. Howard took a pen, 

And to his son-in-law a letter wrote. 

He did not write "Dear Tom," but formal "Sir, 

" I wish to see you, when you come this way ; 

" Do me the favour of an early call." 

Tom's heart sang now, and to a lively tune ; 
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He saw in this, as all things else, the Hand 

Of God directing him ; and all his foes 

Constrained to be at peace. The hope now came 

That the great sorrow of his life had passed. 

How sweet the prospect ! Good and pleasant 'tis 

When brethren dwell in concord. And his mind 

Beat time to music of that sacred song, 

The perfumed oil, which poured on Aaron's head, 

Ran o'er his beard, and down his priestly robes, 

'Till on the ground its matchless perfume spread. 

Old Time, since last they met, had writ his name 

In readable distinctness on the looks 

Of both the older and the younger man. 

Upon the father, furrowed lines of care, 

Locks thin and grey, the baldness wider spread ; 

The eyes had lost their brightness and grown dim. 

The stripling had filled out, and now appeared 

In plumper manliness and look mature. 

He was no stripling now, tliis younger man. 

Who once had stood within this very room 

To ask a boon, and, though in anger given, 

It proved a boon beyond his sanguine hopes. 

Old Time had made his mark, and wrought a change 

Not only in the looks but in the thoughts 

Of both these men, and each, with other views. 

Made wiser by experience, noted down. 

Almost changed places now. A father's heart 

Beat in Tom's bosom, and he felt at once 

As self-condemned — ^yet innocent of crime : 

Guilty he felt of social wrong, to take 
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So fair a maiden from a home like this, 
To share a cottage with a man who wrought 
In life's uncertain business for his bread. 
And yet " not guilty" was the verdict given 
By inward conscience, as he viewed the past, 
And saw the constant stream of good enjoyed 
In health and wealth of life's necessities. 
They had been rich in joys that left no sting. 
And blessed beyond the treasures of the world. 
Could she recal the past, and stand once more, 
A maiden free within her childhood's home. 
With all experience gained, again to choose, 
She would have linked her lot in life with his ! 
And he — ^the elder man — had altered views ; 
Felt innocent, yet guilty — just reversed. 
He knew his actions, judged by the world, 
Would be pronounced right ; thus tx) secure 
A verdict in one's favour soothes the mind : 
Yet, as he saw before him well proved worth, 
A manly form, an intellect well trained. 
And all those homely virtues which alone 
Can bless the marriage tie, and make a wife 
Forget all care in his great love for her; 
His conscience could not ratify that deed 
Which cut parental ties, and sent her forth 
A stranger to her kin. Nor could he doubt 
That Mattie, in her cottage home, had found 
A nest of love and mundane happiness. 
Constrained he was, and when he gave his hand 
It was not with the pressure that proceeds 
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From heartfelt reconcilement in the mind, 

But with two fingers only did he press 

The right hand of Tom Barton as he spoke. 

"I hear, young man, thou hast done foolishly, 

" And listened to the pleadings of a knave ; 

" Parted with honest gold to pay the debts 

" Of one who has disgraced the name he bears. 

'* If this be true, I must repay that sum. 

*' My conduct to thy mind has doubtless seemed 

" Harsh and implacable ; yet should I be 

'* As mean as I seem harsh, to suflfer him 

''Who had a handsome fortune with his wife 

" To meanly rob a brother who had none !" 

" 'Tis true," Tom Barton said ; " but what of that ? 

'* I am of legal age to lend or give 

'* My money if I choose. It was not wise, 

'* As the sad sequel proved, but then my heart 

" Was made the richer for the cash I lost ! 

*' Imagination made his trouble mine, 

" Except the gambling — that I knew not of. 

" And Mattie, too, an earnest pleading made ; 

" Her warm heart sharing then a sister's grief. 

" This money was her own, and freely giv'n, 

'' In part to save the Captain from disgrace, 

" But more to save a father's mind from pain. 

" Here let the matter rest ; those hundreds are 

'* Lost and forgotten now. Perhaps not more 

" We miss the money than thou dost thyself 

" Thy own ten thousand in this business lost ! 

" Wealth is comparative — a hundred pounds 
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" Unto a cotter seem an endless sum. 

" We have still left sufficient for our wants, 

*' For God hath prospered us, and proved the trust 

*' We place in Him is not a useless trust ; 

'*But wisely shall we deem tliis sum laid out 

*' If it restore a father's love again, 

" And purchase but one hearty kiss for her 

" Who counts a father's blessing more than gold." 

" Forgiveness, now her fortune is all spent, 

'* Will prove a worthless boon," the father said ; 

" Perhaps I was too hasty, or too harsh ; 

'' But you, it seems, have made unaided way, 

'* And prospered in the humbler sphere in which 

** My daughter chose to walk in ; let us hope 

" All has proved well so far, and you have found 

" That peace and pleasure have outweighed the care." 

" I have no doubt," Tom Barton then replied, 

** Thy anger proved a solid benefit. 

" Had due approval brought thy daughter gold, 

" I might have been a genteel hanger on 

" The skirts of proud relations, and have stooped 

" From self-reliance and true faith in God, 

" To live a useless Ufe, and bury deep, 

" 'Neath Fashion's rule despotic, all the gifts 

'* The Master gave me but to occupy 

" Until He calls me home. Nor should I then 

*' Have tasted here that sweetest earthly bread — 

" Bread gotten by the sweat of honest toil !" 

Still Howard urged the matter, and was told 

The sum, exactly, that Tom Barfon spent 
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To pay the Captam s debt, and then the Squire 
Took ont his bank notes and the snm repaid. 

K more my readers want to know, my Mnse, 

Whose heart beats ever kindly — ^though her yeise 

May halt at times and lack spontaneous fire — 

Hath little more to sing. Peace was restored 

Between the father and the daughter now. 

Once more a welcome guest within the home 

That sheltered her in childhood, she could soothe 

With filial sympathy, declining yeais, 

And smooth her mother's journey to the tomb. 

No longer a despised psalmsinger, she 

Read Bible truths, and prayed her fervent prayer 

For grace and pardon at the lonely couch 

On which the mother lay, to rise no more. 

Aud Charity, the sweetest spirit sent 

From Heaven to earth's cold children, bids our hearts 

Hope earnestly those faithful prayers availed. 

But, ere her chapter closed, the Master sent 

His pale-faced messenger to tell the Squire 

That time was up — a voice he must obey : 

For to his call no humau ear is deaf, 

But at his summous life must lose its hold 

Of this clay tenement, and all alone 

The spirit take its flight to scenes unknown. 

To learn those awfal myst'ries which the dead 

Only discover. There, with other rules, 

To calculate the value of a pound 

Where money is not current, nor can buy 
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The smallest comfort. No man takes across 
That echo-less abyss, a single coin. 
But what his reckoning came to, no man knows ; 
There mem'ry brings each act of life to mind, 
Those deeds of Time which bear Eternal fruit ! 
But ere that final summons came, he made 
A will, that would be potent when his breath 
Should from his nostrils cease, in this he gave 
Another fortune to the Captain's wife, 
Which brought her to her native shores again. 
He wiird a portion to each boy and girl 
Then born, or yet hereafter to be bom 
Unto his daughter Mattie ; but to her 
He left no money, and she needed none ; 
Still happy with a husband who feared God, 
Whose life of industry was blessed indeed. 
God never turns from prajdng faith away, 
But honours trust in Him before the world, 
And Providence extends to little things ! 
Improving still with time, like honest wine, 
They grew each year in confidence and love, 
Training their children in religious ways ; 
They found the good old Bible still is true, 
And godliness hath this sure promise given. 
In this life bread and water are ensured, 
And every other blessing, that consists 
With endless happiness beyond the grave. 



So ends a story, where my Muse has tried 
To sing a song of Nature and true love ; 
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But to the multitude in vain she sings ; 

Love is a bye- word and the scoffer's jest 

This age of luxur}' has sapped the faith 

Of men and maidens too ! Mammon is great, 

And, like the rod of Aaron, swallows all 

Less potent rods. And beautiful young maids 

Are so enamoured of this god, they wed 

Decrepit age, or Fashion's brainless fops. 

Without one moral feature ; or descend 

To Hell's dark depths, and wed the Man of Sin, 

The loathsome Rotiey if he have but wealth ! • 

And foolish maidens smile a scornful smile 

On men of noble mien, whose minds and hearts 

Are trained to proper use, and every aim 

Bears impress of a good man fearing God, 

Unless the moral worth is set in gold. 

And men there are so artificial grown, 

They choose their partners chiefly for their wealth ; 

No eye for Nature left, the fair and good 

Of England's daughters linger in the shade, 

Neglected oft, their warm affections chilled. 

Their woman's wealth of love in secret pines. 

Goodness is nothing now. Ill-favoured maids, 

Crooked alike in body and in mind, 

But bless' d, or curs'd, with sordid gold, are woo'd, 

Caressed and flattered, till they all forget 

How poor at best our human nature is ; 

Forgetting their mortality, they grow 

Vain out of calculation, till they find 

The man who woo'd their wealth, seeks love elsewhere. 
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And leaves them all alone, without one taste 
Of that affection's blessing, which embalmed 
The hearts of Tom and Mattie all their days. 



THE END. 
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